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Education  and  Contemplation : 

The  Raison  D’Etre  of  the  Liberal  College 

By  JAMES  F.  ANDERSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

LIBE^RAL  education  is  funda-  Now,  although  art  indeed  is  in  it- 
mentally  education  in  the  “lib-  self  an  operative  virtue,  it  nevertheless 
eral  arts;”  at  least  it  has  always  has  something  in  common  with  what 
meant  this  in  the  central  tradition  of  are  traditionally  termed  the  “specula- 
our  Western  culture.  Now  obviously,  tive  virtues.”  There  is  no  reason  to 
the  questions  immediately  arise:  w’hat  l)e  suspicious  of  this  word  “specula- 
is  art,  and  what  is  a  liberal  art?  To  tive;”  it  is  not  used  here  in  any  sense 
which  we  add:  what  is  college  liberal  remotely  resembling  that  of  risk-tak- 
arts  e<lucation  ?  And  what  has  this  ing,  guessing,  or  armchair  philosophiz- 
got  to  do  with  “contemplation?”  ing;  it  is  meant  to  convey  a  perfectly 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  what  is  harmless  and  commonsensical,  and  yet 
art?  There  is  no  more  adequate  gen-  noble,  notion;  derived  from  the  Latin 
eral  definition  of  art  than  the  classic  specvlor,  to  “speculate”  signifies  sim- 
oommonplaoe:  “Art  is  the  right  rule  ply  to  see  or  observe;  and  from  specu- 
for  making  things.”  The  easiest  and  lor  the  noun  speculum,  meaning  mir- 
perhaps  best  way  to  understand  what  ror,  was  formed.  “Speculative”  know- 
art  basically  is,  is  to  see  it  in  contrast  ing  is  a  mirroring  of  things  in  the 
with  morality  in  general  and  with  mind;  a  “speculative  virtue”  is  a  pow- 
practical  wisdom  in  particular.  Mor-  er  of  seeing,  of  knowing,  simply  and 
ality  in  general  is  concerned  with  do-  solely,  so  that  to  “speculate”  is  to. 
ing — doing  deeds  and  acts ;  practical  know  just  for  the  sake  of  knowing.  A 
wisdom — classically  called  “prudence”  speculative  virtue  is  a  disposition  of 
(not  to  be  confused  with  worldly  the  intellect  which  perfects  a  power  of 
shrewdness)  is  “right  reason  about  knowing  something  on  its  own  account, 
things  to  be  done.”  In  a  word,  art  is  not  because  of  any  use  whatever  to 
concerned  with  making — with  produc-  which  such  knowledge  could  be  put. 
ing  something  outside  oneself;  moral-  An  item  of  knowledge  which  is  ac- 
ity  and  prudence,  with  doing — with  quired  in  order  to  l)e  used  for  some 
performing  acts.  Art  in  this  quite  purpose,  e.g.,  to  earn  a  living,  write  a 
strict  and  proper  classic  sense  is  an  book,  tejich  a  course,  is,  so  far  forth, 
“operative  virtue:”  a  firmly  and  free-  practical,  not  speculative, 
ly  established  disposition  which  per-  What  does  art  have  in  common  with 
fects  a  person’s  powers  of  mdkiny.  the  speculative  virtues — the  perfected 
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jKJWJTs  of  the  speculative  intellect 
w<‘kiiipr  the  knowledpre  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake?  There  should  l)e  no  diffi- 
eiilty  in  approaching  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
mind  itself  perforins  works  in  and  for 
itself  ?  Consider  the  making  of  a  set 
or  series  of  projiositions,  of  a  chain  of 
reasoning,  the  work  of  “mental  arith¬ 
metic  in  a  word,  think  of  all  the 
operations  whereby  we  constnict  things 
in  the  mind.  We  .shall  then  easily 
understand  that  intellectual  virtues 
wncerned  with  such  works — works  of 
the  mind — are,  by  a  legitimate  exten¬ 
sion,  called  “arts,”  l»e<!ause  they  are, 
precisely,  pow-ers  of  mental  makinq. 

Such  arts,  however,  are  not  called 
arts  without  qualification ;  they  are 
called  “lilieral”  arts,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  “servile”  arts.  Now  “lilieral.” 
of  course,  comes  from  liber,  meaning 
fnH>.  Tdlieral  arts,  then,  are  “free” 
arts:  they  have  to  do  with  man’s  free¬ 
dom.  Hut  man  is  free  (liber)  only  as 
regards  his  soul — the  core  of  his  spir¬ 
itual,  lioth  moral  and  intellectual,  per¬ 
sonality;  the  body,  by  its  very  natun', 
is  subject  to  the  soul  as  ser\’ant  to 
master;  that,  at  least,  is  how  these  two 
principles  which  make  up  man  ought 
to  be  ami  in  their  essence  are  relate<l 
to  each  other.  Works  proper  to  the 
soul  are  “liberal those  proper  to  the 
IkxIv  are  “servile;”  lilieral  works  flow 
from  powers  which  are  “liberal  arts;” 
servile  works,  from  powers  which  are 
“servile  arts.”  Clearly,  therefore,  the 
cultivation  of  the  jiowers  or  virtues 
whence  the  lilieral  works  of  man  flow 
is  the  pro|>er  task  and  province  of  “lib¬ 
eral  arts  education.” 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact, 
the  term  “lilK*ral  arts”  has  come  to 
have  quite  a  broad  meaning;  it  has 
Ix^en  extendeil  to  signify  the  liberal 
iichii'vements  of  the  mind  in  general. 


including  both  art  in  the  strict  sense 
and  knowledgt* — scientific  knowledge. 
There  ajipears  to  be  no  objectively 
valid  reason  for  not  accepting  this  us¬ 
age.  What  ground  would  tlwre  Ix'  for 
restricting  liberal  education  to  tbe 
traditional  Seven  Liberal  Arts  as  tradi¬ 
tionally  understood  ?  The  fine  arts, 
for  example,  and  tin-  social  and  phys¬ 
ical  sciences,  in  .so  far  as  they  are  jiur- 
8ue<l  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  are 
lilM>ral  disciplines.  Hut  most  certain¬ 
ly,  the  expression  “liberal  arts”  cannot 
lx‘  blown  up  so  as  to  take  in  anything 
either  servile  or  practical  by  nature: 
the  liberal  art  or  science  is  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  any  art  or  science  of 
an  essentially  mechanical  or  utilitarian 
character,  as  well  as  from  any  powiT 
or  virtue,  moral  or  intellectual,  of  an 
<-ssentially  practical  or  operative  orien¬ 
tation,  lilM*ral  (lisciplines,  as  such,  are 
not  dirwted  to  any  use  or  any  action 
or  any  work  outside  the  mind  of  man; 
If  the  terms  “lilvral  arts”  and  “lilx'ral 
education”  aw*  made  to  include  such 
things,  then  they  will  retain  no  distinc¬ 
tive  meaning  whatever,  that  is  to  say. 
they  will  lie  simply  meaningless.  For 
example:  pre-professional,  professional 
or  occupational  studies  do  not  as  such, 
fall  within  the  scope  of  lilx'ral  educa¬ 
tion,  of  education  qua  lilx'ral;  cours(*s 
desigiK’u  to  train  young  men  to  become 
doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  business  ex¬ 
ecutives,  engineers,  clerical  or  lay 
apostles,  have  obviously  a  larg<*  and 
legitimate  place  in  education,  but  no 
less  obviously,  they  do  not  appertain  to 
liberal  education  properly  and  S|>ecitic- 
ally  so  call<*<l.  (It  should  go  without 
saying,  no  doubt,  that  such  courses 
ought  to  be  “liberalized.”  so  far  as 
jiossible,  by  placing  all  due  emphasis 
ujKMi  their  cognitive  and  esthetic — 
their  “cultural” — values;  nevertheless, 
their  practical  orientation  specifies 
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as  l)eiug  ii<>n-IilK“ral  in  char- 
actor. )  , 

To  sum  up  this  ])art  of  our  argu¬ 
ment.  j)crhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  spe¬ 
cify,  in  a  negative  way,  the  pro|>er 
sphere  of  lil)eral  arts  education  by 
iN'niizing  the  things  which  do  not  per¬ 
tain  to  it.  This  ty|>e  of  education, 
then,  is  specifically  concerned  neither 
with  (1)  servile  works  of  any  kind, 
nor  (2)  with  practical  art  of  any  kind, 
nor  (.‘{)  with  practical  wisdom  (“pru¬ 
dence”),  nor  (4)  with  morality 
whose  subject  is  the  will,  not  the  intel¬ 
lect,  And  the  simple  reason  for  all 
this  is  that  the  lil)eral  arts  have  the 
character  of  specidalin'e  virtues. 

Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  lilv 
eral  arts  education  must  address  itself 
to  the  formation,  or  at  least  the  pre¬ 
formation,  of  the  sj)e<*ulative  virtues? 
What  an'  these  virtues,  and  what  is 
their  function  ?  They  are  primarily 
three:  wisdom,  which  is  one  and  which 
considers  the  highest  causes  or  princi¬ 
ples  of  things;  science,  which  is  many 
and  which  demonstrates  conclusions 
])roper  to  all  kinds  of  kiuwable  truths; 
and  understanding,  which  considers 
the  principles  of  the  science's  in  them¬ 
selves.  .\nd.  to  cite  one  classic  form¬ 
ulation,  it  is  the  pro])er  business  of 
these  virtues  “to  ]K*rfect  the  spectila- 
tive  intelbn't  for  the  consideration  of 
truth.” 

The  inijdication  is  evident:  on  all 
levels,  liberal  <‘ducation  has  as  its 
)>rimary  concern  “the  consideration  of 
truth.”  What  is  this?  Tnith,  of 
c<)urse,  is  the  proper  object  of  the  in¬ 
tellect ;  “the  consideration  of  truth,” 
therefore  is  an  act  of  the  intellect.  The 
classic  name  of  this  act  is  “contempla¬ 
tion.”  Xow  contemplation  is  an  act, 
not  of  the  practical  intellect — for  it  is 
not  directed  to  any  prnxin — ,  but  of  the 
speculative  intelWt ;  index'd,  contem¬ 


plation  is  the  act  of  the  8|>eculative  in¬ 
tellect,  whose  object  is  truth  for  its  own 
sake;  it  is  the  act  of  knowing,  resting 
and  delighting  in  the  truth  simply  and 
solely  l)ecause  it  is  the  truth.  This 
means  that  lilx'ral  education  must  be 
contemplative,  primarily,  and  must 
aim  at  contemplation,  at  “the  consi<l- 
eration  of  truth”  for  its  own  sake;  this 
means  that  liln'ral  education  must  1m* 
r(‘cogni/,ed  for  what  in  its  very  essence 
it  is,  namely,  intelectualistic,  not  ac- 
tivistic,  nor  utilitarian,  nor  even  mor¬ 
alistic. 

lx‘t  us  remark  briefly  upon  the  last 
point — the  non-moralist ic  charaett'r  of 
liberal  education  as  such.  For  while 
many  willingly  grant  that  lilM*ral  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  define<l  by  reference  to 
action  or  utility,  a  very  considerable 
numlK»r  maintain  that  it  is  essentially, 
and  even  primarily,  concern»*d  with  the 
life  of  the  moral  virtues.  This  do(‘- 
trine  holds  sway  over  immense  ar«*as 
of  “lilM'ral”  e<lu<*ation,  high  and  low, 
and  not  only  secular  and  Protestant, 
but  also  Catholic,  However,  if  what 
has  lM*en  said  is  true,  then  that  doctrine 
is  mistaken.  For  the  moral  virtues 
are  concerned  with  action,  not  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  they  aim  at  active,  not  con- 
temj)lativ«*,  values.  It  follows  that  the 
moral  virtues  cannot  iKwsibly  pertain 
(•ssentially  to  contem|>lation — cannot 
as  such  enter  into  it — .despite  the  fact 
that  th<*y  do  most  significantly  pertain 
to  it  dis|K)sitively ;  they  dispose  man 
for  it  by  iiKKlerating  his  passions  and 
regulating  his  emotions  ami  in  general 
by  bringing  his  whole  life  un«ler  the 
pacifying  rule  (d  ix'ason.  All  this  in- 
tleed  is  most  important;  the  integrity 
and  perf(vtion  of  contemplative  life — 
T  do  not  say  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
particular  speculative  virtue — pre¬ 
supposes  the  integrity  and  perfection 
of  moral  life,  Nevertheless,  lil)eral 
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education  is  by  its  very  nature,  is  in 
its  essence,  unamendably,  directed  not 
to  action,  but  to  “the  consideration  of 
truth” — to  contemplation,  the  act  of 
the  8[x>culative  intellect.  The  act  of 
liU'ral  teaching  is  primarily  and  essen¬ 
tially  ordered  to  the  end  of  intellectual 
life,  and  this  with  regard,  finally,  to 
the  virtues  of  the  speculative  intellect 
— wisdom,  science  and  understanding. 
Need  one  add  that  moral  virtue,  as 
such,  cannot  l)e  communicated  by 
teaching  just  lM‘caus<‘  virtue  is  not 
knowledge,  and  teaching,  properly  so 
called,  is  an  instrumental  communica¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  f 

Hut  what  of  college  liberal  (*duca- 
tion  i  What  are  we  to  und<‘r8tand  l»y 
the  term  “college  f”  No  doubt  we  can 
think  of  the  college  as  the  proper  place 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  as  dis- 
tinguisheil  from  the  child  and  the 
adult,  and  in  this  context  we  may  de¬ 
fine  the  “youth”  as  a  person  whose  in¬ 
telligence  is  not  yet  fully  matured  and 
stnmgthened  by  what  have  b<‘en  aptly 
called  “those  inner  living  energies — 
the  sciences,  arts  and  wisdom” — ,l»ut 
which  “is  sharp  and  fresh”  eager  to 
pass  judgment  on  everything,  and  both 
trustful  and  exacting,  and  which  craves 
intuitive  insight.”  This  person  is  the 
typical  and  proper  human  ^subject  of 
liberal  arts  e<lucation;  this  is  the  per¬ 
son  whom  the  college  teachers  are 
charged  with  forming  intellectually  by 
means  of  the  “liberal  arts.” 

Now  let  us  ask :  What  is  the  knowl- 
edg<*  that  those  teachers  ought  to  .seek 
to  develop  in  this  person — the  college 
student  ?  Have  we  not  alrea<ly  seen 
that  this  knowledge  should  Ite  primar¬ 
ily  liberal  in  character?  But  to  be 
truly  liberal,  knowledge  nmst  be  uni¬ 
versal  in  scope;  and  it  must  appeal  to 
tin*  natural  p«*wcrs  and  gifts  of  the 


youthful  mind  reaching  out  toward  all 
things :  truth,  not  erudition,  is  the  pro* 
per  goal  of  liberal  education  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level — universal  truth  about  man, 
the  world,  and  God,  not  the  particular 
objectively  isolated  truth  at  which  the 
diverse  sciences  aim.  This  meant  very 
concretely  very  realistically — we  do 
not  intend  to  lx*  sketching  a  blueprint 
for  some  pedagogical  utopia.  We  are 
saying  that  if  it  is  to  be  realistic,  ex¬ 
istential.  basetl  on  the  facts,  then  col¬ 
lege  liberal  education  must  address  it¬ 
self  to  the  youth’s  actual  world  of 
thought,  and  we  are  {minting  out,  with 
Maritain,  that  this  world,  this  mental 
universe  which  is  the  proper  and  na¬ 
tural  and  for  the  most  part  actual 
alxMle  of  youth,  is  the  world  of  “na¬ 
tural  reason  with  its  freshness,  bold¬ 
ness,  and  first  sparkling  ambitions.” 
That  is  jwetry,  of  course,  but  not  only 
poetry;  it  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

Such  considerations  as  these  go  a 
long  way  toward  determining  the  true 
and  primary  goal  of  liberal  teaching 
in  the  college.  And  what  has  been 
said  implies  that  this  goal  is  not  the 
perfected,  technical  acquisition  of  the 
sciences  or  arts,  but  fundamental,  in¬ 
troductory,  general  knowledge  of  their 
specific  truth  and  l>eauty.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  college  liberal  arts  student 
ought  to  Im  seeking  to  learn  and  know 
physics,  not  in  order  to  become  a  phy¬ 
sicist,  but  in  order  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  physics,  i.e.,  he  should  be 
learning,  in  an  introductory  but  fun¬ 
damental  wa3',  what  kind  of  a  science 
physics  really  is — its  main  principles, 
typical  methoils,  chief  results,  proper 
problems  and  objectives,  as  compared 
with  tlK>se  of  other  sciences.  And 
does  not  this,  in  turn,  mean  that  it  is 
the  specific  duty,  the  privilege  and  the 
right  of  college  lilmral  education  to 
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preserve  its  own  proper  character  of 
comprehensive  universality?  Yes,  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  it  be  true  that  this  character 
appertains  de  jure  to  such  education 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  very 
natural  state,  natural  propensities,  na¬ 
tural  capacities  of  the  youthful  intel¬ 
ligence  demand  it.  If  they  do,  then 
we  are  confronted  with  a  very  clear 
practical  consequence,  namely,  that 
sjjecialization  introduced  into  college 
liberal  education  violates  the  nature  of 
that  intelligence — goes  against  the 
grain  of  the  youthful  mind.  A  grow¬ 
ing  body  of  weighty  evidence  tends  to 
prove  that  this  indeed  is  the  case.  The 
inevitable  result  of  such  premature 
specialization  has  often  been  remarked 
upon :  “The  penalty  which  contempor¬ 
ary  society  has  paid  for  omitting  this 
basic  sort  of  [general,  liberal]  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  multiplication  of  highly 
trained  specialists,  who  are,  funda¬ 
mentally,  uneducated  men  and  who  are 
inadequate  to  the  varied  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  life.”  This  judgment  of 
Stringfellow  Barr’s,  shared  by  many 
other  mature  educators,  is  no  mere 
theoretical  opinion,  but  is  the  fruit  of 
actual  observation.  It  is  worth  not¬ 
ing,  moreover,  that  not  a  few  compe¬ 
tent  observers,  both  in  and  out  of  aca¬ 
demic  institutions,  declare  it  to  be  their 
experience  that,  by  and  large,  a  young 
person  will  acquire  competence  all  the 
more  quickly  and  perfectly  in  voca¬ 
tional,  scientific  and  technical  fields  in 
projwrtion  as  his  education  has  been 
genuinely  liberal  and  universal. 

The  problem  of  implementing  the 
means  of  liberal  education  is  of  course 
a  practical  one.  But  at  least  the  philo¬ 
sopher  ought  to  be  able  to  determine 
what  kinds  of  means  are,  by  their  very 
nature,  conducive  to  such  education 
and  what  kinds  are  not.  Here  I  will 
limit  myself  to  saying  that  the  reading 


and  study  of  some  of  the  great  master 
works  of  our  Western  tradition  right¬ 
fully  have  a  central  and  indispensable 
— I  do  not  say,  exclusive — role  to  play 
in  college  liberal  education.  But  what¬ 
ever  tools  may  be  used,  one  needs  to 
insist  that  their  purpose  cannot  be  only 
to  sharpen  the  intellect,  their  main 
function,  on  the  contrary  should  be  to 
enlighten  the  intellect  and  to  teach  it 
to  be  able  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false.  In  default  of  this  ability,  no 
education  can  be  truly  called  “liberal” 
— and  this  for  a  very  simple  reason: 
it  is  truth,  and  only  truth,  which  truly 
liberates  and  liberalizes  the  mind.  Lib¬ 
eral  education  is  for  the  sake  of  free¬ 
ing  the  mind  for  truth,  which  is  its 
end,  and  from  error,  which  is  its  ene¬ 
my,  and  even,  where  possible,  from 
opinion,  which,  though  a  natural 
means  for  the  mind  seeking  truth,  is 
not  its  natural  resting  place. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  sum  up, 
in  propositional  form,  our  main  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  aim  of  college 
liberal  education.  (1)  Like  all  lib¬ 
eral  education,  it  is  directed,  not  to 
action,  but  to  contemplation;  (2)  its 
primary  and  essential  objective  is  the 
cultivation  of  solid,  fundamental, 
general-introductory  knowledge  of  the 
lil)eral  arts  and  sciences,  a.s  opposed  to 
a  technical,  specialized,  professional  or 
pre-professional  knowledge  of  them ; 
and  (3)  the  specific  concern  of  such 
education  is  with  the  virtues  of  the 
speculative,  ag  distinguished  from  the 
practical,  intellect,  the  chief  of  these 
virtues  being  wisdom.  (Permit  me  to 
add  that  in  a  Christian  college  it  is 
Christian  Wisdom  which  ought  to  be 
the  architectonic  virtue  and  the  princi¬ 
pal,  organizing,  unifying  factor  in  the 
curriculum.) 

The  problem  confronting  us  now  is 
the  really  crucial,  really  ultimate  one: 
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How  (loos  tlio  8])ocitic  aim  of  college 
liberal  arts  education  fit  into  the  over¬ 
all  aim  of  man’s  life  ?  If  it  doesn’t  fit 
into  that,  what  possible  excuse  could  it 
have  for  being '{ 

Xow,  let  it  l>e  granted  that  happi¬ 
ness  is  the  end  of  man’s  life.  It  will 
not  be  difiicult  to  show,  as  practically 
all  the  great  Christian  philosophers 
have  done,  that  man  can  not  find  ulti¬ 
mate  happiness  in  any  external  things, 
nor  even  in  gfKMls  of  the  soul  as  regards 
the  life  of  the  moral  virtm^,  nor  in¬ 
deed  even  in  terms  of  the  intellwtual 
virtues  of  art  and  prudence,  which  are 
concerned  with  production  or  action; 
so  that  after  considering  all  the  )»oasi- 
bilities,  we  are  driven  to  conclude,  with 
the  central  tradition  of  Christian 
thought,  that  man’s  ultimate  happiness 
consists  in  the  cont<*mplation  of  truth. 
-Vnd  we  come  to  this  result  because,  in 
short,  the  contemplation  of  truth  is  the 
activity  most  j>roj(er  to  man  as  man 
and  is  in  no  way  shared  in  by  other 
animals,  and  lajcause  this  activity  ex¬ 
ists  for  its  own  sake  and  is  not  directed 
to  anything  further  as  its  end — hence 
it  alone  is  fully  liberal” — ,  and  lM*cau8e 
all  other  human  actions  aix-  by  their 
very  nature  directed  to  this  one  as 
their  common  end:  all  the  prcnlucts  of 
art  that  are  necessary  for  human  life, 
by  their  very  nature,  are  onlered  to 
contemplation,  as  are  all  the  moral  vir¬ 
tues,  and  prudence,  which  serve  to  free 
man  from  the  disturbances  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  emotions,  and  the  whole 
governance  of  civil  life  also  is  ordered 
to  it,  l)ecau8e  the  essential  purpose  of 
civil  life  is  the  securing  of  peace  and 
hence  the  freeing  of  man  from  extern¬ 
al  orders.  In  sum.  all  human  occupa¬ 
tions,  by  their  very  nature,  serve  con¬ 
templation — serve  the  interests  of  the 
mind  seeking  and  knowing  and  loving 


the  truth.  Man’s  ultimate  happiness 
must  consist  in  an  activity  of  the  mind 
in  relation  to  the  highest  object  of  con¬ 
templation  ;  it  must  consist  in  wisdom, 
based  on  the  consideration  of  GckI  as 
truth  and  of  truth  about  God. 

Now,  following  what  w’e  have  called 
the  central  tradition  of  Western 
thought,  we  have  maintained  that  the 
end  and  very  raison  d’etre  of  all  lilK*ral 
education  is  the  “consideration  of 
truth,”  namely,  contemplation.  Col¬ 
lege  liberal  education  is  but  a  phase  in 
the  total  education  of  man — the  na¬ 
ture  of  which,  obviously,  must  be  de¬ 
termined  primarily  by  its  end.  Hut 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  life  is 
perfect  happiiu'.ss,  to  be  attained,  as  we 
know  by  ix'velation,  in  the  eternal 
vision  of  G(m1.  .Vnd  the  gr<*at  jK)int 
relevant  to  our  tlnmie  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  theologians  make  is  this:  in  our 
earthly  life,  here  and  now,  the  con¬ 
templation  of  truth,  and  e8|>ecially  of 
truth  al>out  God,  is  itself  a  beginning 
of  that  eternal  happiness. 

At  least  in  a  Christian  oolh*ge,  lil)- 
eral  education  has  no  other  end,  ulti¬ 
mately  and  esstmtially,  than  to  put  man 
on  the  road  toward  his  last  end,  by 
jiroviding  him  with  the  opportunity—* 
the  instruments  or  tools — for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  truth,  and  especially  of 
divine  truth.  St.  Thomas  Acpiinas, 
for  examjde,  says:  “In  this  life  there 
is  nothing  so  like  this  ultimate  and 
perfect  happiness  as  the  life  of  those 
who  contemplate  the  truth,  as  far  as 
that  is  possible  in  this  life  .  .  .  For  the 
contemplation  of  truth  begins  in  this 
life,  but  will  1x3  consummated  in  the 
life  to  come;  while  the  active  and  civic 
life  does  not  transcend  the  limits  of 
this  life”  (Snmma  Contra  OentUes, 
111,0,3). 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Nation 

liy  LILY  JAY  SILVER 
581^8  Soltvay  Street,  Pittahurgh  17,  Pa. 


ON  DKCEMER  ath,  1953,  Phi 
Heta  Kappa  celfhrated  its  I77th 
birthday.  Tho  event  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  since  the  Society, 
with  a  membership  of  3/100  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  population,  has  furn¬ 
ished  more  than  half  of  ' the  nation’s 
great  and  half  of  the  men  honored  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  without  having 
made  a  8j)ecific  attem])t  to  influence 
the  educational,  social  or  |>olitical  evo¬ 
lution  in  the  United  States. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  lK)rn  in  I77t!, 
tf^ether  with  the  new  nation,  and  l)oth 
have  shared  the  same  growing  pains. 
Achievement  and  growth  have  key¬ 
noted  the  ambitions  of  lK>fh.  and  PBK 
believes  that  its  birth  date  n»akes  it  an 
integral  part  of  the  hojH‘s  of  ’7t)  for 
frej‘dom  and  indejxmdence.  But  it 
Indieves  also  in  tlu*  all-abiding  truth 
of  the  platitude  “Hand  in  hand  with 
fr(>edom  goes  responsibility. 

The  life  of  the  Sociiety  has  In-en 
steej»ed  in  American  history,  and  many 
j)arallels  lK*tween  the  maturing  of 
America  and  of  the  fraternity  of  indi¬ 
cate  that  PBK  has  prospered  or  suf¬ 
fered  with  the  tide  of  the  nation. 
After  the  first  fierc»‘  joy  of  independ¬ 
ence,  imp<»rtant  expansion  took  place 
in  the  Scwiety  in  New  England.  Then, 
during  the  j)<‘rio<l  of  readjustment,  l)e- 
twwn  1787  and  1817,  not  a  single  new 
chapter  was  added.  Fr<*m  1830  to 
184.5  all  expansion  stopped.  Then  the 
Jackson  era,  the  financial  panic  of 
1837  (th<*  closing  of  the  nation’s  banks 
which  set  a  precedent  for  Franklin 
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Delano  Ro<>sevelt,  a  later  PBK  mem- 
lK*r)  and  the  Westward  movement  left 
their  mark  on  PBK,  as  on  other  phases 
of  American  life. 

In  18.51,  when  the  slavery  issue  was 
paramount,  the  Alabama  Chapter  ls'- 
came  the  last  Southern  unit  to  Ih>  or¬ 
ganized  for  many  years.  During  th<' 
Civil  War,  from  18()0  to  1864,  no  new 
chapters  were  instituted.  But  com¬ 
mercial  exj)au8ion  which  followed  the 
war  revitalized  PBK,  and  seven  addi¬ 
tional  chapters  resulted.  With  the 
panic  of  1873  there  was  another  lull, 
and  conditions  remained  status  quo 
until  1882. 

.Vt  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
187.5,  almost  a  century  after  its  found¬ 
ing,  the  Society’s  election  of  Ellen 
Kliza  Hamilton  and  T.ida  Mason  re- 
fle<'ted  the  national  change  of  view- 
j)oint  in  regard  to  education  for  wo¬ 
men.  But  it  was  not  until  1809  that 
the  first  woman's  chapter  was  inagur- 
ated  at  Vassar,  and  since  then  women 
have  Iwen  on  an  ecpial  footing  with 
men  in  the  organization. 

Other  events  which  affected  both 
the  nation’s  and  the  Society’s  historv 
w<*re  the  Northwest  development  in 
the  ’80’s  an<l  ’JtO’s  and  Southern  re¬ 
habilitation  at  the  turn  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  closing  decade  of  the 
10th  Century  22  new  chapters  were 
formed,  nearly  as  many  as  in  the  00 
pnveding  years.  Then  Ix'tween  1000 
and  102.5  an  unprecedented  expansion 
of  the  Society  took  place,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  has  continued  up  to  the 
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jirew'Ut  moment.  The  fraternity  now 
numlicrs  160  ebapterg  and  120,000  liv¬ 
ing  members. 

In  1787,  when  the  population  of 
America  was  four  million  people,  the 
Society  had  four  chapters,  one  for  each 
appn).\imate  million  of  population. 
With  rare  exceptions,  this  ratio  has 
continued.  But  despite  this  dispro¬ 
portion,  PBK  has  an  outstanding  rec¬ 
ord  of  contribution  to  national  life. 
This  accomplishment  is  due  to  the 
seU'ction  of  members  of  high  moral  and 
intellectual  quality  who  have  main¬ 
tained  and  furthered  original  concepts. 
PBK  has  made  the  individual  its  chief 
concern  and  has  helped  him  to  achieve 
the  full  measure  of  his  capacities,  and 
members  in  turn  have  help<*d  to 
strengthen  the  organization. 

The  Society  regards  itsidf  as  the 
mentor  of  scholarly  traditions  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  has  done  much  to  encourage 
intellectual  achievement.  But  it  has 
correlated  its  two  chief  interests — ed¬ 
ucation  and  service  to  the  nation — by 
stressing  always  its  conviction  that  the 
educate<l  man  owes  a  special  duty  to 
his  country  and  to  mankind.  One  of 
its  principles  is:  “From  him  to  whom 
much  is  given,  much  is  expected.” 

Founding  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  latter  part  of  the  18th  Century 
found  political  unrest  and  the  passion 
for  free<lom  drawing  the  nation  closer 
to  the  War  of  Independence,  and  the 
call  of  Paine  and  Rousseau  for  free¬ 
dom  and  liberty  was  echoing  through¬ 
out  the  world.  At  Williamsburg  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry  was  head  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  Capitol  and  the  Col- 
lesre  of  William  and  ^lary  were  the 
unofficial  8f)on8or8  of  educational  in¬ 
terests  in  Virginia. 

.\n  early  society  had  existed  at 


William  and  Mary,  but  when  it  became 
known  solely  for  the  dissipation  of  its 
membership,  w’hich  included  instruc¬ 
tors  and  townspeople,  the  need  was 
created  for  a  true  college  society.  Out 
of  this  need  PBK  was  born,  when  a 
meeting  of  five  college  men  took  place 
on  Dec.  5th,  1776  in  the  Apollo  Room 
of  the  Raleigh  Tavern  in  Williams¬ 
burg.  Future  events  proved  this  to  be 
a  momentous  meeting,  for  from  it 
evolved  the  organization  that  was  to 
provide  America  with  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  of  its  leaders,  leaders  who 
would  encompass  every  known  field  of 
endeavor — financiers,  po(?ts,  philoso¬ 
phers,  orators,  statesmen,  scholars  and 
educators,  inventors  and  scientists  and 
many  noted  religious  leaders. 

The  five  men  were  Thomas  Smith. 
Richard  Booker,  Armistea<l  Smith. 
John  Jones,  John  Heath,  students  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  le.-^s 
than  a  mile  away,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  organize  a  socit'ty  that  would  go 
beyond  the  narrow  range  of  their  col¬ 
lege  studies.  They  were  no  doubt 
swept  along  with  the  tide  of  national 
events,  fired  with  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  vital  part  of  the  new  America.  Their 
three  watchwords  were  fraternity,  mor¬ 
ality  and  literature.  Though  later  r**- 
duced  to  one — literature — these  words 
were  the  cornerstone — on  which  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  was  built. 

PBK  was  the  first  Greek  letter  So¬ 
ciety  and  resembled  the  modem  secret 
fraternity  in  that  it  used  the  same 
ritual  with  vows,  a  grip,  a  seal,  a  sec¬ 
ret  motto  and  a  badge.  Later  it  became 
a  purely  honorary  society,  its  choice  of 
members  based  solely  on  scholarship. 
The  w’ords  “fraternity”  and  “moral¬ 
ity”  were  dropped,  with  only  literature 
or  scholarship  retained.  The  badge 
today  is  a  watch  key  with  Greek  let- 
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ters  nuaning  PHILOSOPHY  THE 
GUIDE  OF  LIFE  and  a  hand  point¬ 
ing  to  a  group  of  thrive  stars  in  the  up¬ 
per  left  hand  corner  indicative  of  the 
original  three  watchwords. 

Hut  the  elimination  of  the  words 
fraternity  and  morality  did  not  affect 
the  ideals  of  the  Society.  Laws  made 
provision  for  the  ethical  and  superior 
conduct  of  members.  The  following 
law,  which  still  motivates  the  Society’s 
activities,  illustrates  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  the  early  members  and 
the  progressive  thinking  that  helped  to 
develop  the  nation  and  the  fraternity: 

“That  for  the  encouragement  of  any 
new  invention  of  .\rtg  and  Sciences 
some  premium  l)e  allowed  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury.” 

Regular  meetings  were  held  with 
programs  of  literary  exercises,  and  free 
discussion  was  encouraged,  with  topics 
chosen  by  members.  The  one  remain¬ 
ing  watchword,  literature,  was  inter¬ 
preted  in  a  broad  sense,  and  included 
all  scholarly  activities.  From  1778 
through  1780,  twenty-five  subjects 
were  debate<l  at  Williamsburg  as  “a 
recreation  to  the  philosophic  mind.” 
These  covere<l  a  wide  range  of  topics 
and  included  history,  literature,  eco¬ 
nomics,  society  and  politics.  There 
was  much  concentration  on  national 
life,  always  of  foremost  interest  to  the 
Society. 

Phi  Beta  Ka.fypa  Becomes  Inactive 

The  first  phase  of  PHK  history  came 
to  a  close  with  the  British  invasion  of 
Williamsburg.  Bishop  James  Madi¬ 
son,  a  cousin  of  our  fourth  President 
of  the  same  name,  was  president  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  commanded 
the  College  company  of  militia  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  executive  duties.  But  dan¬ 
ger  seemed  imminent  when  Benedict 


Arnold  and  his  British  troops  raided 
Richmond  in  early  January  1781,  and 
the  College  was  closed.  With  this  clos¬ 
ing  the  Society  was  also  disbanded. 
Once  more  PBK’s  fate  was  linked 
with  that  of  the  nation,  for  historic 
events  were  responsible  for  both  the 
founding  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Society. 

But  PBK,  in  its  brief  existence 
from  Dec.  5th,  1776  to  January,  1781, 
had  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
future.  Sixty-seven  meetings  had  been 
held,  fifty  memljcrs  had  lK*en  initiated, 
and  the  two  charters  approved  at  the 
third  anniversary  were  to  prove  the 
means  of  survival.  They  were  author¬ 
ized  for  an  Alpha  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  at  Cambridge  and  an  Alpha  of 
Connecticut  at  New  Haven  (an  alpha 
being  the  first  chapter  in  each  state), 
and  these  charters,  together  with  the 
pollination  of  ideals  implanted  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  Elisha  Parmele, 
were  to  prove  the  means  of  perpetua¬ 
tion.  For  Parmele  carried  north  the 
charters,  medals,  copies  of  the  code  of 
laws  and  rituals  which  were  used  in 
the  founding  of  the  Yale  and  Harvard 
Chapters. 

Down  in  Williamsburg  the  records 
of  PBK  were  sealed  up  in  the  Society’s 
strong  box  and  turned  over  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  Steward  for  safekeeping.  Then 
they  disappeared.  Over  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  later  they  were  found,  mainly 
through  the  perseverance  of  the  dedi¬ 
cated  William  Short.  They  were  in 
possession  of  Dr.  Robert  Cabell,  a  son 
of  Landon  Cabell,  one  of  the  original 
50,  who  presented  them  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Historical  Society  in  1848. 

Short’s  main  contribution  to  the 
Society,  however,  was  his  stellar  part 
in  the  expansion  of  the  Society  through 
the  granting  of  charters.  He  had  been 
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ill  turn  m/crotarv  and  president,  which 
later  office  he  held  when  PliK  dis¬ 
banded.  Jle  immediately  joined  a 
comiMinv  defemlinp  Williamshiirfi',  and 
was  the  last  nwmlx'r  of  the  Society  to 
leave  after  the  hostilities.  His  pur- 
jMise  in  remainini;  was  to  pr<*pare  for  a 
di]domatic  career  throiifrh  the  study  of 
tlw  French  lanjrnage,  since  I^)cham- 
la^au’s  offi<’er8  were  still  stationed  in 
Williamshiir;;. 

While  the  sole  member  there,  Short 
conducted  corn'spondence  with  the 
Yah*  and  Harvard  Chapters,  enconr- 
ajrinir  their  further  activity.  The*  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  e.xcerpt  from  a  h*tter  he 
wrote  to  Abraham  Hishoji.  jiresident  of 
the  Yale  Alpha,  who  later  ls*came  the 
first  memlwr  ever  to  resijru :  “The 
PH'S!*!!!  revolution  in  America  is  not 
inferior  to  the  events  which  pnaluced 
a  Homer,  a  Virpil  and  a  Milton,  What 
States  will  have  the  honor  of  ‘riviiifr 
the  World  a  Poet  wh<i  shall  do  Justice 
to  the  Kstahlishm<‘nt  of  .\mericaii  Tn- 
dependenee  ?” 

The  preoccupation  with  scholarship 
and  the  nation’s  welfare  that  charac¬ 
terized  Short  and  most  of  the  Found¬ 
ing:  Fathers  lK*came  the  heart  of  the 
Society’s  consciousness  in  Xew  Phijr- 
land,  as  it  is  today  throughout  the 
Fnited  Chapters. 

In  the  Fall  of  1782,  when  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  reopeiu'd. 
only  two  PHK  members  returned.  One 
of  them,  Landon  Cabell,  w’as  conviiwed 
that  it  w'as  impossible  to  re-establish 
the  Society.  Put  the  TDFA  that  was 
PPK  had  not  disappeared  into  a  lim- 
Ik).  It  had  merely  lieen  transferred  to 
New  England, 

Nfir  England  Carries  On 

Other  Chapters  Orpanized 

Though  Klisha  Parmele  ha<l  studied 


at  Yah*  and  graduat<*d  from  Harvard, 
he  lH*came  a  memlK*r  at  Williamsburg. 
At  the  Society’s  fhird  anniversary  he 
was  granted  charters  for  Harvard  and 
Yale,  whi<*h  investeil  them  with  the 
privih*g(*  of  granting  charters  for  other 
hranclu*!;  within  their  own  state.  In 
April  17H0  I’armele  planted  th(*  first 
“scion”  of  “the  Grand  Sto<*k”  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  Yale,  and  on  July  17th,  1781, 
he  organizeil  the  Alpha  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Pay  at  Harvard  (the  official  an¬ 
niversary  is  now  Sept.  0th).  Parmeh* 
shar(‘d  William  Short’s  lielief  in  the 
Society  ami  his  hop<*  that  it  might  help 
to  weld  the  country  into  a  clos<>r  union. 

Py  1787  Yale  and  Harvard  had  lie- 
come  well  established  as  a  final  organ¬ 
ization,  and  their  pfflicies  fleterniined 
the  permanent  character  of  PPK,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  rf'gard  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  .Mphas.  In  1787  they 
approvcfl  a  charter  for  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Al]>ha  of  N.  H.  Then  thf* 
three  .Mphas  a<lopted  a  conservative 
attitude,  ami  for  thirty  years  no  charf- 
(*rs  were  granted.  It  was  not  until 
184."),  nearly  fifty  y<*ars  after  tin* 
founding  of  the  first  two  Alphas,  that 
they  realized  that  their  charter  gave 
them  the  j)rivilege  of  granting  charters 
for  other  branches  within  their  own 
state. 

New  Fngland  marked  steady  pro 
gress  in  the  Society,  des])ite  unsettled 
(*omlitions  in  this  period  of  national 
history.  The  war  was  still  undecided, 
the  years  after  the  Yorktown  victory 
were  filled  with  an.xiety,  and  the  chart¬ 
er  for  Dartmouth  was  prepared  while 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was  still 
sitting  in  Philadelphia.  The  first 
Congress  ami  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  wore  still  to  follow.  It  w’as  a  time 
f>f  “firsts,”  and  the  Alphas  came 
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through  this  initial  period  creditably. 

For  nearly  a  half  century  PBK  was 
the  only  college  fraternity  in  the  na¬ 
tion  devoted  exclusively  to  literature 
and  philosophy.  PHK  celebrations  at 
Commencement  started  at  Harvard  in 
1782  and  were  later  adpoted  by  other 
chapters.  They  l)ecame  noted  for  the 
orations  and  jwerns  of  distingiiished 
members,  aniong  them  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  his  son  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Kdward  F.verett,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Tx)ngfellow,  Emerson, 
Holmes.  Stetlman.  Pret  Harte,  Charles 
William  Kliot,  Henry  Cal)ot  Lodge, 
James  lirvce  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Our  early  literature  is  thought  to  have 
Is'en  influenced  by  these  orations  and 
jKK'ms,  and  PHK  is  justly  proud  of 
this  facet  of  its  activities. 

Put  it  is  also  of  interest  that  some 
of  these  early  writers  received  financial 
as  well  as  spiritual  satisfaction  from 
their  efforts.  This  was  noted  by  Dr. 
Kilward  Everett  Hale  (a  Poston  min¬ 
ister  and  active  Harvard  member)  in 
an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1875): 

“.  .  .  in  the  infant  literature  of  the 
nation,  some  noteworthy  steps  are 
marked  by  orations  and  poems  delivered 
l)efore  the  I’BK.  Such  was  Paine’s  poem 
on  ‘The  Puling  Passion’  .  .  .  the  young 
literati  of  the  country  rejoiced  when 
they  heard  that  for  the  sale  of  this  poem 
Paine  had  receivf-d  twelve  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  For  THE  TNVENTIOX  OF 
LKTTKPS,  a  poem  delivered  before 
Washington  at  romnienceinent.  Paine 
received  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Even 
in  our  silver  age,  most  PPK  poets  would 
consider  this  pretty  good  pay.” 

Dr.  Hale’s  interest  in  the  financial 
rewards  of  writi.ng  might  lie  surpris¬ 
ing  were  it  not  remembered  that  he  too 
was  an  author,  his  most  noted  work  be¬ 
ing  the  immortal  “Man  Without  a 
Country.” 


Among  the  outstanding  Commence¬ 
ments  at  Harvard,  throe  have  become 
famous  in  PPK  history.  On  Aug. 
20th,  lo24  Edward  Everett  delivered 
a  stirring  oration  which  closed  with  a 
tribute  to  General  I.Afayctte,  who  was 
in  the  audience.  This  discourse  was 
called  the  first  of  its  kind,  as  it  blended 
rhetorical,  literary,  historical  and 
political  i.ssues  into  one  essay. 

Then  in  1836  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
lloluH's,  pride  of  Harvard  1825),  read 
his  poem  “A  Metrical  Flssay,”  which 
Ix'came  the  traditional  PPK  poem,  just 
as  Flverett’s  and  Emerson’s  (which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  year)  are  the  tradition¬ 
al  orations. 

Put  the  anniversary  celebration  of 
Aug.  Slst,  1837  was  to  l)eoome  a 
never-forgotten  occasion  that  not  only 
affected  the  assembly  (which  was  em¬ 
phatically  divided  in  opinion)  but 
might  have  been  the  forerunner  of  the 
lil)eral  viewpoint  that  has  since  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Harvard.  In  the  audience 
were  .President  Josiah  Quincy,  two 
Fellow’s  of  the  Harvard  Corporation, 
Joseph  Story  anrl  Lemuel  Shaw,  fore¬ 
most  lawyers  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  thought  that  jK-rhaps  John  Quincy 
A<lams  and  the  great  Dr.  Channing 
and  the  “God-like”  Daniel  Webster 
were  thi’re,  as  was  their  custom,  but  it 
is  uncertain,  for  the  PPK  orator  was 
an  unimi>ortant  minister  from  Con¬ 
cord,  author  of  an  unsold  little  book  on 
“Nature.”  The  faculty  was  present, 
as  were  the  IPuiry  Wares,  Senior  and 
Junior,  of  the  Divinity  School.  Every¬ 
one  knew  precisely  what  to  expect. 
No  one  was  prepared  for  the  slnx-k  of 
surprise  that  follow'ed. 

The  speaker  was  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  gave  his  now-famoua 
discourse  “The  American  Scholar,” 
Everything  is  subjugated  to  man,  said 
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EtnorfM)n — cdueafion,  religion,  past 
and  future.  The  important  thing  is 
the  individual — now — in  the  present. 
His  words  narrowed  to  one  theme — 
man  is  all.  One  can  imagine  the  re¬ 
action.  The  clergy  was  shocked,  the 
professors  annoyed,  and  Emerson  b<*- 
canie  anathema  to  all  conservatives 
and  middle-of-the-roaders.  But  to 
most  of  the  students  he  became  an  idol, 
as  he  di<l  to  many  liberals. 

Here  are  some  comments  made  by 
eminent  scholars.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes:  “The  Grand  Oration  wag  our 
Intellectual  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.”  Another  Cambridge  boy,  “Ja¬ 
mie”  lyowell,  1837,  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  critics  our  country  has 
produced,  had  these  wonls  to  say: 

“Puritan  revolt  made  us  eccliastieally 
and  the  Revolution  politically  indepen¬ 
dent,  but  we  were  socially  and  intellec¬ 
tually  moored  to  English  thought,  till 
Emerson  cut  the  cable  and  gave  us  a 
chance  at  the  dangers  and  glories  of  blue 
water.” 

Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  from  I.ondon : 

“My  friend  1  You  know  not  what  you 
have  done  for  me  there.  It  was  long 
d«H-ade8  of  years  that  I  heard  nothing  but 
the  infinite  jangling  and  jabbering,  and 
inarticulate  twittering  and  screeching, 
and  my  soul  had  sunk  down  sorrowful, 
and  said  there  is  no  articulate  speaking 
then  any  more,  and  thou  art  solitary 
among  stranger-creatures?  and  lo,  out 
of  the  West  comes  a  clear  utterance, 
clearly  recognizable  as  a  MAN’S  voice, 
ami  I  have  a  kinsman  and  a  brother  . . . 
‘some  say  it  is  inspired,  some  say  it  is 
mad!’  Exactly  so;  no  S.\Y  could  be 
suitabler  .  .  .  may  God  grant  you 
strength ;  for  you  have  a  fearful  work  to 
do!” 

From  1817  to  1845  three  more  Al¬ 
phas  were  organized  by  concurrent 
action  of  the  three  existing  Alphas. 
Union  College  in  New  York  was  in- 
agurated  in  1817,  Bowdoin  in  Maine 


in  1825  and  Brown  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1830. 

PHK  Reaches  Maturity, 

With  Centennials  Approaching 

Only  one  centennial  celebration  of 
the  William  and  Mary  Chapter  was 
held  in  the  entire  nation.  It  took 
place  at  Rutgers,  which  was  inagur- 
ated  Feb.  22nd,  1809.  Harvard  had 
considered  a  ceh'bration  too  late,  and 
the  three  New’  York  Chapters,  Now 
York  University  (established  Dec. 
23rd,  1858),  th<*  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (July  24th,  1867)  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  (Apr.  22nd,  1869) 
abandoned  their  plans  for  a  joint  cele¬ 
bration  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
bringing  about  closer  co-operation 
among  the  chapters.  The  three  New 
York  City  units  organized  the  PBK 
alumni,  which  included,  in  addition  to 
their  own  members,  those  who  lived  in 
the  Metropolitan  area.  Then  they 
started  a  campaign  among  friends  in 
other  chapters,  urging  a  united  effort. 

Harvard’s  Centennial  on  June  30th, 
1881  was  a  momentous  occasion,  and 
since  the  other  chapters  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  send  delegates  (seventeen  were 
represented),  it  was  the  perfect  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  New’  York  City  chapters 
to  do  some  spade  work  in  regard  to  es- 
tabli.shing  a  closer  union.  Hobart 
took  a  leading  role  in  this  project. 
C-ombined  efforts  led  to  future  meet¬ 
ings  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of 
the  United  Chapters  of  PBK. 

At  the  Centennial  at  Cambridge  a 
long  procession,  preceded  by  music, 
marched  toward  Sanders  ,  Theatre. 
Blue  and  pink  ribbons,  which  had  re¬ 
placed  the  square  gold  watch  key  of 
earlier  days,  fluttered  from  many 
buttonholes.  As  the  music  swelled 
and  filled  the  air,  memories  lived  for 
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many  of  those  present.  The  speaker 
was  the  brilliant  orator  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips.  His  voice  was  weaker,  but  it  had 
the  remembered  charm  and  the  old 
music.  A  report  of  the  Centennial 
appeared  in  “The  Editor’s  Easy 
Chair”  in  the  Sept.  1881  issue  of 
HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY.  One 
cannot  improve  on  the  words  that  de¬ 
scribed  the  speaker’s  performance — 
“melody  and  giace,  magic,  power,  pa¬ 
thos,  sheer  beauty  and  consummate 
art.” 

The  theme  was  one  of  the  original 
concepts  of  the  organization — “the 
public  duty  of  the  scholar”  and  Phil¬ 
lips  arraigne<l  his  alma  mater  for  mo¬ 
ral  hesitation  and  timidity.  But  at 
the  gay  dinner  which  followed,  Prof. 
Eliot  of  Harvard  countered  these 
charges:  “A  university  lies  in  its  chil¬ 
dren  and  is  judged  by  them ;  and  sure¬ 
ly  the  history  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty  in  this  country,  from  Samuel 
Adams,  Janies  Otis  and  Joseph  War¬ 
ren  down  to  Channing  and  Parker, 
Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips 
.  .  .  docs  not  show  that  the  old  univers¬ 
ity  has  not  contributed  her  share  of 
leadership.” 

The  Dartmouth  chapter  held  its 
Centennial  in  1887.  Frederick  Chase, 
class  of  1800,  author  of  THE  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  D.\RTMOTTTII  COL¬ 
LEGE  AND  THE  TOWN  OF  H.\N- 
OVER,  compared  the  high  quality  of 
those  in  leadership  preceding  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  War  for  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  with  the  leaders  of  a  century 
later,  when  there  was  much  corruption 
in  politics.  He  called  for  larger  par¬ 
ticipation  of  educated  men  in  govern¬ 
mental  activities  and  reform  of  poli¬ 
tical  methods — always  “PBK  and  the 
nation.” 


Organization  of  United  Chapters 
of  PBK 

Long  after  the  Society  was  accepted 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  America,  it  went  quietly 
about  its  atfairs,  reluctant  to  publicize 
itself.  But  at  the  Harvard  Centennial 
in  1881  most  of  the  chapters  evidenced 
the  need  for  closer  alliance.  There 
were  only  20  active  groups,  though  the 
establishment  of  others  had  been  ap¬ 
proved.  The  most  serious  problem 
was  the  diflBculty  of  communication, 
inefficient  organization  and  procrastin¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  officers. 

The  first  convention  held  took  place 
Sept.  6th,  1883,  when  the  United 
Chapter  was  organized.  Chapters 
sent  their  most  outstanding  members 
as  delegates,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold 
a  National  Council  every  third  year. 

Yale  had  no  part  in  this  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  units  since  it  had  ceased  to 
function  between  1781  and  1884.  How¬ 
ever,  its  charter  was  still  in  effect  and 
it  reorganized  in  1884,  with  ten  men 
of  “philosophical  standing”  selected 
from  the  class  of  that  year.  In  order 
to  preserve  historic  continuity,  gradu¬ 
ates  in  classes  from  1871  to  1884,  eli¬ 
gible  under  the  rules  abiding  during 
their  college  term,  were  elected,  and 
their  names  appear  under  their  re¬ 
spective  classes  in  later  catalogues. 
In  1886  Yale  adopted  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Chapters  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  hack  into  the  fold. 

At  the  Fifth  National  Council  held 
Sept.  10th,  1895,  15  new  chapters 
were  nominate<l,  and  all  the  earlier 
chapters  had  joined,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Alabama  (inagurated  July 
14th,  1851,  but  inactive  between  1861 
and  1912). 

On  Nov.  15th,  1916  a  committee  was 
formed  to  plan  a  campaign  for  badly- 
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needed  funds,  but  when  the  U.  S.  en- 
tere<l  World  War  I,  what  had  been  a 
distressing  situation  took  its  relative 
place  on  the  Society’s  ag«‘nda.  The 
following  is  from  a  report  issued  on 
Xov.  Ibth,  1917: 

“Tin*  Senators  of  PliK  .  .  .  desire  to 
put  on  rei-ord  and  to  convey  to  the  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  in  which  chapters 
are  established,  and  to  all  American  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  higher  learning,  hearti- 
est  congratulations  u|*on  the  part  which 
they  are  taking  in  the  (ireat  War.  I’HK 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  the  first  war  for 
American  Democracy  and  Independence 
.  .  .  the  colleges  are  realizing  that  the 
war  is  a  struggle  for  the  maintaining  of 
the  ideals  which  they  and  the  PHK  em¬ 
body  ...  we  desire  to  put  on  record  .  .  . 
our  appreciation  of  their  resolute  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  freedom,  and  of 
the  rights  of  man.” 

In  192.‘I  PHK  nKfords  were  still  so 
incomplete  that  the  ('ouncil  of  1931 
cn-ated  th<‘  office  of  iri8t«>rian,  to  which 
Kev.  Oscar  .M.  Voorheos,  Ktitgers 
1888,  w’as  ap})oint(*«l,  after  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  Society.  In 
1890,  as  a  th(K)logical  student  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  historical  paper  based  on  the 
original  records  of  the  parent  Society 
at  Williamsburg,  and  then,  as  third 
secretary  of  the  United  Chapters,  his 
service  contined  for  many  years.  Hut 
when  Dr,  Voorhi'cs  undert(K)k  the  her¬ 
culean  task  of  w’riting  THE  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  PHI  HKTTA  KAPPA 
(from  which  much  of  this  material  de¬ 
rives).  he  felt  it  nwessary  to  retire 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  United 
Chapters.  Dr.  Voorh<*es  then  devopnl 
all  of  his  time  to  writing  his  book, 
which  was  published  in  194.5. 

While  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  by-laws  and  policies  of 
PHK,  the  Founding  Fathers  must 
have  been  guided  either  by  foresight 
or  instinct  for  many  original  concepts 
still  guide  the  Society.  Chapters  op¬ 


erate  under  similar  basic  provisions, 
but  each  unit  remains  autonomous  and 
adapts  to  h)cal  conditions,  with  orig¬ 
inal  characteristics  preserved, 

A  provision  made  in  Article  24  of 
the  original  constitution  authorizes  any 
number  of  memlKjrs  to  act  whenever  it 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Society.  This  law,  however,  has  been 
invoked  only  in  times  of  crisis.  As  is 
natural  where  the  human  equation  is 
involved,  there  have  been  clashes  of 
personalities,  jealousies,  and  even,  in 
earlier  days,  acts  of  violence.  But 
there  has  always  been  outspoken  opin¬ 
ion,  with  weight  placed  on  the  indivi¬ 
dual’s  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
In  spite  of  these  differences,  however, 
there  has  been  a  unity  of  purpose,  and 
in  the  main,  harmony  of  the  character 
that  has  made  it  jwssible  to  achieve  the 
status  of  the  United  Chapters  of  PHK, 

The  affairs  of  United  Chapters  are 
conducted  by  the  Council  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  0)uncil  is  the  legislative 
l)ody  and  the  Senate  is  the  permanent 
executive  l)ody.  A  Standing  (Commit¬ 
tee  on  (Qualifications  recommends  in¬ 
stitutions  qualified  for  membership. 
It  is  gi*nerally  acknowledged  that  this 
committee  has  wielded  a  substantial 
influence  in  raising  standards  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  in  encouraging  support  of 
lil)eral  arts  and  sciences  in  hundreds  of 
American  colleges  a>id  universities. 

Original  Alpha  Reorganizes 

For  two-thirds  of  a  century  after  the 
War  for  Tnde[>endence,  William  and 
Mary  suffered  a  hand-to-mouth  exis¬ 
tence.  Thomas  Jefferson  attempted 
to  give  the  college  the  character  of  a 
university,  but  he  was  iin successful, 
and  it  remained  a  small  college  under 
Protestant  Episcopal  auspices.  Under 
these  conditions  it  was  impossible  to 
re-establish  the  original  chapter  of 
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PBK.  No  further  action  waa  taken 
until  1851,  when,  through  the  efforts 
of  two  William  and  Mary  professors 
(members  of  the  Society  at  Union) 
this  was  accomplished. 

Thomas  Dunn  English  was  the  poet 
for  the  PBK  exercises  at  Williams¬ 
burg  in  1860.  Ilis  poem  “Two  Voices” 
was  both  a  forecast  of  the  Civil  War 
and  a  plea  for  unity  in  the  nation. 
And  once  again  events  in  America’s 
history  affected  PBK’s  existence,  for 
the  Williamsburg  Chapter  was  to  be¬ 
come  inactive  throughout  the  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States.  The  College  was 
again  closed  l)etween  1881  and  1888. 
In  1893,  when  preparations  were  be¬ 
ing  made  for  the  200th  anniversary 
celebration  of  William  and  Mary,  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  $00,000  as  partial 
payment  for  the  loss  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  which  was  burned  during  the 
Peninsular  Campaign  of  the  Union 
Army  in  1862.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Col.  William  Lamb,  this  anniver¬ 
sary  was  celebrated  with  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  original  Alpha,  and  in 
1895,  at  the  Fifth  Council  of  the 
United  Chapters,  the  William  and 
Mary  Chapter  was  admitted  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  it  had  germinated. 

PBK  "Footprints  on  the  Sands 
of  Time" 

The  words  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Ix>ngfellow,  a  member  of  the  Alpha  of 
Maine  at  Bowdoin,  mark  the  record  of 
the  Society’s  membership,  starting 
with  the  original  fifty.  This  group 
provided  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  Senators,  Judges  of  the 
Higher  Court  of  Virginia.  Then  too, 
there  were  Patrick  Henry,  a  strong 
leader  in  the  legislative  affairs  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Bushrod  Washington  and  John 
Marshall,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Bushrod  Washington  also  be¬ 


came  the  first  alumnus  member  and 
Marshall,  “the  expounder  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  became  Chief  Justice,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  in  our  history.  Wil¬ 
liam  Short  became  a  diplomat,  and  ac¬ 
companied  Jefferson  to  France  as  his 
secretary.  When  Jefferson  was  re¬ 
called  to  Washington  to  become  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Short’s  commission  as 
charge  d’affairs  in  Paris  was  the  first 
to  be  signed  by  Washington  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  Short  died  in  1849,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Another  Founder  who  played  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part  in  the  early  history  of 
the  nation  w’as  Archibald  Stuart,  a 
vice-president  of  the  early  Chapter. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  also  of  the  Convention 
of  1787  which  ratified  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  General 
Court  and  a  member  of  the  electoral 
college  of  his  state  from  1800  to  1824. 
It  was  in  his  home  that  the  seal  of 
PBK  was  found  in  1832,  after  his 
death. 

At  some  time  in  between  1783  and 
June  1789,  Tobias  Ix?ar  was  secretary 
of  the  Society  at  Harvard.  A  few 
years  later  he  became  Secretary  to 
General  George  Washington  until 
Washington’s  death  in  1799, 

These  standards  have  maintained 
'through  the  years,  but  despite  the 
Society’s  pride  in  its  membership 
there  was  not,  for  many  years,  a  gen¬ 
eral  catalogue.  If  there  had  been,  it 
would  have  listed  the  names  of  great 
lawyers  such  as  Chancellor  Kent,  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Court  (now  num¬ 
bering  39,  of  whom  9  were  Chief  Jus¬ 
tices),  Secretaries  of  State  (23  to 
date),  poets  like  I»ngfellow  and  Bry¬ 
ant,  historians  like  Bancroft,  Prescott 
and  Parkman,  scientists  like  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  TiOuis  Agas- 
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•iz  and  Asa  Gray,  diplomats  like  John 
Hay,  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  Whitelaw 
Reid. 

The  history  of  the  nation  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  names  of  PBK  men 
who  have  given  distinguished  service 
in  every  branch  of  government.  The 
following  Presidents  of  the  TT.  S.  were 
PBK  men,  most  of  them  student  mem¬ 
bers — John  Quincy  Adam.s,  Martin 
Van  Bur<'n,  Franklin  Pierce,  Ruther¬ 
ford  B.  Hayes,  James  A.  Garfield, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  Grover  Cleveland, 
Theodonj  Roosevelt,  William  11.  Taft, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Franklin  D<*lano  Roosevelt,  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Dwight  D.  Kisenhower. 

Other  familiar  PBK  names  are 
James  Branch  Cabell,  Robert  Frost, 
Ellen  Glasgow,  James  Russell  I^well, 
Carl  Sandburg,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  Otto  Kahn,  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son,  John  Dewey,  Bernard  H.  Baruch, 
Helen  Keller  and  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  Brown  ’97,  a  former  Senator  in 
United  Chapters,  whose  direct  associa¬ 
tion  with  PBK,  and  indirectly  with 
the  Williamsburg  Chapter,  was  to  re¬ 
sult  in  the  historic  gift  of  a  restored 
Williamsburg  to  the  nation. 

PBK  Takes  on  a  Slightly 
International  Tone 

While  PBK  is  strictly  Ame,*ican  in 
character,  it  has  occasionally  branched 
out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  foreigner  ever  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  was  Taro  Kusa- 
kabe,  Rutgers  1870,  of  Echizen,  Japan, 
but  Kusakabe  died  two  months  before 
Commencement,  the  time  set  for  his 
initiation.  Later  a  college  mate,  Wil¬ 
liam  Elliott  Griffis,  in  Japan  on  an 
educational  mission,  presented  the 
PBK  key  to  Kusakabe’s  parents. 

On  Sept.  24th,  1900,  the  T^evant 


Herald  of  Constantinople  reported  the 
first  PBK  meeting  held  outside  of  the 
United  States;  “On  Saturday  after^ 
noon  the  members  of  the  American 
College  Society,  ‘The  PBK’,  who  re¬ 
side  in  and  near  Constantinople,  were 
entertained  in  Pera  by  Prof.  T.  H. 
Norton,  U,  S.  Consul  at  Kharput  .  .  . 
the  chapters  represented  were  those  of 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Hamilton  Col¬ 
leges,  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale 
Universities.” 

Of  the  81  Rhodes  scholars  accredited 
to  the  U.  S.  by  the  elections  of  1904 
and  1905,  PBK  was  proud  to  learn 
that  34  wore  members.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  resolved,  at  the  9th  Council  “That 
the  members  studying  at  Oxford  be 
encouraged  to  form  a  PBK  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  maintain  correspondence 
with  the  ofiicers  of  the  United  Chapt¬ 
ers.  However,  this  group  was  not 
granted  a  charter  or  the  right  to  elect 
now  members  at  Oxford,  since  students 
remained  there  at  most  three  years. 

In  the  Hall  of  PBK  at  Cambridge 
there  hung  a  painting  representing 
Lord  Dufferin  in  robes  of  the  Garter 
receiving  Her  Majesty’s  permission  to 
establish  PBK  activities  at  Oxford. 

Shortly  after  the  U.  S.  entere<l  the 
First  World  War  in  1917,  the  British 
Commission  arrived  in  Washington, 
with  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Bal¬ 
four  as  chairman,  and  he  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  who  were  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  accepted  the  honor  of 
becoming  members  of  PBK.  Three 
of  the  new  members  were  elected  in  ab¬ 
sentia,  as  they  were  attending  the 
funeral  services  of  another  member,  a 
PBK  Senator  for  many  years — Joseph 
Hodges  Choate,  Harvard  1852,  a 
former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  One  of  the  absentees  was 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 
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la  1935  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which 
conducted  a  large  annual  meeting,  in¬ 
vited  PBK  to  sponsor  an  annual  ad¬ 
dress.  The  member  chosen  to  give 
this  address  in  1942  was  Hu  Shih, 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 

Policies  and  Customs 

An  early  fundamental  change  took 
place  in  the  gradual  lessening  of  secre¬ 
cy  which  surrounded  meetings.  But 
at  one  time  the  Society  was  almost  dis¬ 
solved  because  of  its  secrecy  being  mis¬ 
understood.  and  Harvard  is  accredited 
with  having  perhaps  saved  PBK  from 
extinction.  Some  literature  appeared 
toward  the  end  of  the  18th  Century, 
purj)orte<lly  ex])08ing  the  secrets  of 
Masonry  and  the  Illuminati  and  Read¬ 
ing  Societies.  There  were  many  uiir 
pleasant  imjdications  about  8<*cret  soc- 
ities,  and  the  three  existing  .Mphas. 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Dartmouth,  were 
gix'atly  disturbed.  But  Yale  was  the 
only  one  to  take  any  definite  action. 
On  July  2nth,  1799  the  Yale  Alpha 
published  an  announcement  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  Society  to  discuss 
its  ])08sible  dissolution.  Harvard’s 
reaction  was  to  send  a  formal  thou¬ 
sand-word  remonstrance  to  Yale.  But 
nothing  happened  and  the  chaos  gradu¬ 
ally  died  down. 

Then  another  upheaval  occurred  in 
1831,  on  publication  of  a  book  by 
Avery  Allyn,  supposedly  a  member. 
The  author’s  name  was  probably  a 
pseudonym,  since  it  has  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  PBK  catalogue.  The 
book  was  a  290-page  denunciation 
primarily  of  Masonry,  with  eight  pages 
devote<l  to  condemnation  of  PBK  as  an 
infidel  society.  This  charge  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  initials  PBK  are 
the  initials  of  three  Greek  words  mean¬ 
ing  PHILOSOPHY  THE  GUIDE 
OF  LIFE,  whereas  he  claimed  the 


Bible  was  the  rule  or  guide  of  life. 
The  charges  were  considered  prepos¬ 
terous  since  the  Society’s  membership 
consisted  largely  of  the  clergy  and 
theological  students,  and  the  word 
‘^philosophy”  was  used  as  a  broad  term 
that  included  religion  and  ethics.  Al- 
lyn’s  book  excited  much  discussion  at 
Harvard,  and  Edward  Everett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alpha  since  1826,  together 
with  Joseph  Story,  then  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  John  Quincy 
•Vdams  were  instrumental  in  removing 
the  secrecy  requirements  at  Harvard, 
which  disappeared  completely  in  1833 
with  the  organization  of  the  United 
Chapters, 

Founded  as  it  was  during  the  period 
of  the  fight  for  indepeinlence,  with  stu¬ 
dents  actively  engaged  in  war,  the 
original  Society  was  fired  with  zealous 
hopes  for  political  influence.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  was  young  and  optimistic  and 
so  were  the  memlKTs.  who  believed 
that  man’s  rati<»nal  powers  would 
maintain  the  free  and  democratic  way 
of  life  for  which  they  had  fought. 
They  wanted  a  voice  in  the  nation’s 
future.  But  the  New  England  Alphas 
believed  that  the  preparation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  metnbers  for  service  to  their 
country  was  of  greater  value  than  in¬ 
volvement,  as  a  unit,  in  national  af¬ 
fairs.  And  in  accordance  with  this  be¬ 
lief,  they  concentrated  their  strength 
on  organization  and  emphasis  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  intellectual  achievement. 
Gradually  a  fundamental,  iron-clad 
policy  evolved;  that  of  refraining  from 
participation,  as  a  group,  in  national 
aflairs. 

In  1800  Yale  was  confronted  with 
a  major  problem  along  these  lines. 
Abraham  Bishop,  class  of  1778  (the 
Chapter’s  second  president),  then  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  New  Haven,  wa« 
invited  to  be  orator  at  the  Commence- 
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meut  anniversary.  Ilia  prepared  ad- 
drets  was  unacceptable  to  the  Society. 
This  situation  transpired  two  months 
before  the  election  for  President  of  the 
U.  S.  The  candidates  were  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
Bishop’s  address  was  rejected  because 
it  favored  Adams,  and  was  considered 
partisan.  Angered  by  the  attitude  of 
PBK,  Bishop  gave  his  address  at  a 
hall.  lie  both  resigne<l  and  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Society,  and  it  has 
been  debatable  as  to  which  was  effec¬ 
tive.  In  either  case,  Bishop  live<l  to 
a  ri{)e  useful  old  age.  The  importance 
attached  to  this  incident  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Bishop’s  was  the  first  resigna¬ 
tion  ever  tendered  PBK,  and  in  the 
Society’s  determination  to  maintain 
its  “hands-off”  policy  in  political 
affairs. 

During  the  dynamic  Secretaryship 
of  Dr.  William  A.  Shimer,  later  presi¬ 
dent  of  Marietta  College,  the  Society 
seriously  considered  the  idea  of  revers¬ 
ing  this  policy.  A  great  deal  of  soul- 
searching  took  place  during  this  period 
(1931  until  May  1943)  ending  in  the 
decision  to  continue  the  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  individual  the  main  concern  of 
PBK.  One  constructive  step  did, 
however,  result  from  the  heightened 
activity — the  founding  of  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Scholar,”  a  quarterly  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  thinker,  which  still  thrives. 

Methods  of  Selection  of  Members 
Standards  of  Scholarship 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  self- 
made  man  is  his  own  miracle,  raised 
eyebrows  sometimes  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  intellectual  or  social  snob¬ 
bery,  particularly  when  PBK  is  not 
fully  understood.  However,  such  im¬ 
plications  are  disproved  by  the  method 
of  selection.  In  the  first  class  of  mem¬ 
bership,  “members  in  course”  are  gen¬ 
erally  selected  from  the  ten  per  cent 


of  their  class.  They  are  students  who 
take  at  least  three-quarters  of  their 
work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
since  the  Society  stresses  the  interest 
in  humane  values  that  has  always  char¬ 
acterized  its  activities.  Student  mem¬ 
bers  who  own  the  coveted  key  have 
earned  it.  Besides,  they  represent  u 
social  cross-section  of  America.  The 
second  class  consists  of  alumni  mem¬ 
bers  chosen  from  distinguishtxl  alum¬ 
ni,  and  the  third,  honorary  members 
selected  from  those  eminent  in  some 
field  of  public  life. 

PBK  is  conservative  in  its  election 
of  the  latter  two  classes,  and  it  is  a 
coveted  honor.  Many  chapters  never 
elect  any,  and  those  who  do,  limit  the 
number.  But  regardless  of  social  or 
economic  status,  most  members  have 
in  common  an  alert,  acquisitive  mind 
and  an  unfailing  interest  in  civic  and 
national  affairs. 

In  1920,  in  honor  of  its  150th  anni¬ 
versary,  the  Society  published  a 
pamphlet  titled  “Noblesse  Oblige,”  in 
which  it  expressed  concern  over  the 
lessening  of  scholastic  interest:  “Ath¬ 
letics,  rather  than  study  claim  the  chief 
allegiance  of  the  majority  .  .  .  minor 
distractions  of  undergraduate  life 
largely  engage  their  time  and  too  much 
occupy  their  minds.  They  surrender 
to  the  tide  of  college  activities,  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  prizes  to  which  a  mistaken 
tradition  has  lent  a  false  glitter.  In 
this  preoccupation  the  intellectual  life 
is  too  often  neglected.” 

This  pedantic  indictment  may  have 
been  justified  during  the  “Flaming 
’20’s”  of  Fitzgerald  (NOT  a  PBK), 
but  it  does  seem  severe  today.  Col¬ 
leges  and  universities  prefer  the  well- 
rounded  student,  and  some  demand 
extra-curricular  activities  as  a  prere¬ 
quisite  for  admission.  But  PBK  feels 
that  athletics  and  other  diversions, 
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while  essential,  should  be  secondary'. 
Today,  of  course,  the  draft  looms  over 
male  students  and  necessitates  meet¬ 
ing  scholastic  standards,  in  addition 
to  the  competitive  situation  in  regard 
to  enrollment. 

Agreement  with  PBK’s  belief  in 
inestimable  value  of  education  comes 
from  an  interesting  source,  the  nation’s 
Armed  Forces.  On  May  Slst  the 
Army  issued  this  statement:  “In  the 
Army — as  in  any  career  or  profession 
— a  man’s  value  is  multiplied  by  his 
education  .  .  .”  And  on  the  same  day 
the  press  carried  a  statement  by  the 
retiring  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley :  “Eager  as  we  are  to  have 
men  in  the  Army,  we  don’t  want  them 
to  pass  up  their  opportunities  for  edu¬ 
cation.  We  want  volunteers  who  will 
take  pride  in  being  soldiers — but  wo 
want  them  after  they  have  gone  as  far 
as  they  can  in  school.” 

While  the  Society  believes  that 
achievement  in  school  and  college  is 
frequently  the  measure  of  one’s  future 
prospects  (they  support  this  theory 
with  a  comparative  study  of  their  rec¬ 
ords  and  “WHO’S  WHO”  Wesleyan 
and  Oxford  records),  the  PBK  hand¬ 
book  for  new  meml)er8  suggests  humil¬ 
ity.  stating  that  “hundreds  of  eminent 
men  and  women  were  not  chosen  to 
PBK  in  their  student  days,  and  in  the 
Society  there  are  those  whose  careers 
have  not  fulfilled  an  early  promise.” 

Organizaiion 

The  PBK  Foundation  is  the  organi¬ 
zation  which  administers  trust  funds, 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Society.  PBK 
Hall  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  was  built  from  these  funds,  in 
commemoration  of  the  150th  annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  Society.  Expenses  of  gen¬ 


eral  headquarters  also  come  out  of  this 
fund. 

PBK  Associates  is  an  independent 
unit  which  was  organized  in  1940  by 
an  unofficial  group  of  members  living 
in  Xow  York  City.  Through  their 
plan  of  operation  this  group  constitutes 
a  “living  endowment”  for  PBK.  Their 
active  membership  is  limited  to  two 
hundred  men  and  wom<‘n  who  pay  one 
hundred  dollar  annual  contributions 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  which 
time  they  enter  life  membership,  leav¬ 
ing  a  vacancy  for  another  active  mem¬ 
ber.  Since  1942  this  group  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  national  lectureship  by  distin¬ 
guished  speakers.  The  general  theme 
is  “Public  Affairs,  National  and  In¬ 
ternational.”  indicating  that  now,  as 
always,  interest  in  public  affairs  is  on© 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Society  and  of  its  membership. 

The  Society  has  lived  through  ma¬ 
jor  wars — the  War  for  Independence, 
the  Civil  War,  World  Wars  1  and  2, 
the  Korean  debacle  and  countless  na¬ 
tional  crises,  but  none  of  these  obstacles 
has  dimmed  its  original  purpose — the 
8upi»ort  of  education  and  of  the  nation, 
and  these  interests  have  redounded  to 
the  betterment  of  mankind  and  of  the 
nation.  And  now  the  financial  secur¬ 
ity  afford  eel  the  Society  by  the  PBK 
Associates,  the  continued  prestige  of 
the  Society  and  of  its  publication  The 
American  Scholar,  the  eagerness  of 
countless  institutions  of  learning  to  ob¬ 
tain  PBK  charters,  give  assurance  of 
continued  growth. 

PBK  is  proud  of  its  record  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  of  the  fact  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  membership  has  been  guided 
by  words  from  the  Proverbs:  “Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing;  get  wisdom  and 
with  all  thy  getting  get  understand¬ 
ing.” 


The  Aim  of  Health  Education  for 
Community  Health  Organizations 

By  ALFARKTTA  C.  JOHNSON 
Health  Educalion  8pfcialint  in  Nutrition,  Clinic  Dietitian's  Office, 

S12  North  Boyle  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  S3,  Calif orina 

THK  aim  of  education  ig  to  re-  group,  maturation  and  learning,  abili- 
congtruct  the  behavior  of  the  in-  ties  and  capacities,  needs  as  drives,  in¬ 
dividual  by  the  uw*  of  the  educa-  tegrating,  interacting,  itxjognition  of 
ti<inal  on-going  process.  individual  ilifferences,  meaning  and 

Th<‘  individual  and  institutional  levels  of  perception,  apperception,  the 
aims  or  objectives  or  goals  may  la*  laws  of  learning,  etc. 
broad,  general  and  meaningful,  but  As  stated  by  the  California  Frame- 
they  must  be  in  the  field  of  health  ed-  work  Committee,  a  sul)committee  of 
ucation  practical.  In  changing  the  the  California  State  Curriculum  Corn- 
behavior  through  real  life  experiences  mission,  reprinted  from  California 
in  the  community,  the  individual  must  .Journal  of  Elementary  Education, 
become  aware  of  the  many  aspects  of  Vol.  17,  No.  May  1949,  p.  1-48,  the 
the  (Miucational  process  if  he  is  to  gain  teacher  and  .student:  “believes  in  the 
grf*wth  in  knowb*dge,  attitudes  and  ideals  of  democracy  as  the  most  effec- 
practi<*e8.  tive  system  of  values  man  hag  devised 

The  democratic  method  is  the  o|)era-  to  free  the  individual;  and  .  .  .  prac- 
tive  technique.  The  scientific,  objec-  tices  in  all  his  relationships  behavior 
tive  method  is  also  significant  in  mak-  consistent  with  democratic  principles; 
ing  health  education  progressively  able  knows  and  uses  the  j>roce88es  which 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  facilitate  democratic  living.” 
community.  Wh<»n  the  Educ.ational  ... 

Policies  Commission  made  statements  11  Aa/  w  Being  Done  m  Defining 
of  the  objectives  of  self  realization.  Problem 

human  relationships,  economic  effici-  Growth  is  relative.  Growth  in 
ency,  and  civic  responsibility  it  had  afj  mental,  emotional,  tempermental,  bio- 
under-girding  principles  the  l)asic  logical  or  organic,  cultural,  aesthetic, 
needs  of  the  individual  for  an  adequate  sociological,  moral,  intellectual,  spiri- 
philosophy,  social  acceptance,  ego  sta-  fual,  and  vocational  interests  must  lx* 
tus  and  the  meeting  of  physiological  related  to  real  life  problems.  What  is 
neetls  as  drives.  being  done  in  the  area  of  community 

In  determining  the  development  of  health  education  to  meet  the  needs? 
the  ctirriculum  psychological  factors  Alberty,  H.  “Reorganizing  the  High 
are  paramount:  the  needs  and  inter-  School  Curriculum,  p.  24,  “students 
ests,  growth  and  development  charac-  develop  standards  and  values  of  their 
teristics  of  the  individijal  and  the  own  only  as  they  think,  plan,  judge, 
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make  choices  and  assume  responsibility 
which  is  important  and  worthwhile  to 
tliem.” 

lias  the  community  in  its  health 
education  program  had  a  continuous 
reconstruction  of  its  health  significant 
exiK'riences  so  that  it  can  develop 
standards  and  values  ?  Has  there  ever 
come  to  the  citizens  ways  to  think, 
plan  and  judge  so  they  will  have  im¬ 
proved  health  services  and  a  more 
h<*althful  environment?  The  citizen 
must  l)e  lead  by  some  one  who  under¬ 
stands  the  nature  of  our  ideology,  the 
nature  of  the  individual,  the  nature  of 
the  learning  process  as  it  applies  to 
health  education  and  the  con8(*quences 
that  flow  from  the  objectives  as  they 
are  reached  by  the  learner. 

All  groups  in  a  population  benefit 
from  health  instruction  which  leads  to 
better  methoils  of  solving  individual 
health  problems.  The  methods  that 
have  been  used  in  the  past  are  to  satur¬ 
ate  the  student  with  subject  matter. 
The  evidences  are  sure  that  knowledge 
without  application  is  without  meaning 
in  life  situations.  The  45th  Year¬ 
book  of  the  N.S.S.E.  on  Obtaining 
Evidences  of  Understanding  indicates 
that  community  leaders  need  not  l)e  so 
much  in  the  dark  on  what  well  known 
practices  and  understandings  can  be 
evaluated.  Tl;‘ere  are  well  known  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  evaluation  of  under¬ 
standing  of  health  education.  A  job 
analysis  is  part  of  this  process.  What 
community  job  analysis  of  health  edu¬ 
cation  in  your  community  is  being 
done? 

The  student  in  community  health 
education  must  have  the  ability  to  as¬ 
semble,  analyze  and  use  relevant  and 
sufficient  data  for  the  solution  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  health  community  prob¬ 


lems.  The  data  must  have  clearness, 
direction  and  logic. 

The  Need  for  Selected  Experiences  in 
Health  Education 

It  is  the  nervous  system  which  is 
the  point  of  attack  in  the  use  of  edu¬ 
cational  methods.  The  prime  purpose 
in  health  education  is  to  conserve  the 
energy  of  the  nervous  system  for  the 
functions  of  the  individual.  To  the 
end  that  the  philosophy  contributed  to 
the  individual  need  for  ego  status,  soc¬ 
ial  acceptance  and  meeting  of  the  needs 
as  drives,  it  has  found  motivation  in 
the  program.  An  adequate  philosophy 
will  give  direction  and  aim  to  ail  of 
the  planned,  sKHjiiential,  guided  or  inci¬ 
dental  learnings  in  home,  school  or 
society. 

How  has  the  need  for  health  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  community  been  met?  The 
health  services  may  be  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  professional  and  voluntary' 
agencies,  but  who  ig  providing  the  es¬ 
sential  ex|)erience8  which  will  develop 
health  Whavior  suitable  to  meet  indi¬ 
vidual  and  society  needs? 

Just  a  course  in  first  aid,  home  nurs¬ 
ing,  physical  e<lucation  or  recreation 
is  not  enough  health  instruction  to  last 
a  citizen  the  rest  of  his  life.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  an  on-going  process  and  must 
be  started  at  the  cradle  and  fini^ihed 
with  the  last  line  of  the  song  “Crossing 
the  Bar.”  Community  responsibility 
demands  that  health  educators  and 
members  of  the  medical  team  fit  citi¬ 
zens  for  responsibility  in  meeting 
health  needs,  developing  health  inter¬ 
ests,  and  adjusting  the  motivatiwis  to 
the  growth  and  development  patterns 
of  the  pupil-youngster  or  oldster. 

What  do  the  students  know?  What 
do  they  feel  ?  What  do  they  do  about 
the  health  knowledges,  attitudes  and 
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practices  that  go  to  make  up  the  be¬ 
havior?  What  evaluation  is  being 
done  and  bow  is  it  measuring  the  pro¬ 
gress  toward  meeting  individual  and 
institutional  goals?  These  and  other 
questions  for  community  health  leaders 
net'd  to  direct  the  planning,  trends, 
nature,  scope  and  sequence  of  their  of¬ 
ferings  to  the  community.  A  mere  de¬ 
finition  of  terms  is  not  enough.  There 
must  be  take  home  significant  experi¬ 
ences  geared  to  meet  the  individual 
health  problems  of  the  student. 

Cumulattve  Activities  in  Health 
Education  for  the  Community 

Verbal  ability,  communication 
skills,  intellectual  judgments,  ability 
to  think  in  symbols,  technical  judg¬ 
ments,  emotional  judgments  are  all 
I>art  of  the  educational  process  to  be 
U9e<l  in  developing  citizens  who  can 
solve  problems  and  gain  a  background 
of  comprehension  of  the  health  behav¬ 
ior  needed  in  our  society. 

Community  participation  prepares 
the  individual  to  correlate  and  coord¬ 
inate  the  health  program.  Participa¬ 
tion  clarifies  the  integrated  system  of 
health  instruction. 

R<‘8earch  should  have  specific  local 
interest  and  value,  and  community 
members  can  assist  largely  in  gather¬ 
ing  data  which  is  by  far  the  most  time 
consuming  aspect  of  the  community 
health  survey.  Occasionally  profes¬ 
sional  persons  may  reduce  the  time  by 
having  the  lay  person  distribute  the 
items,  and  have  the  final  call  made  in 
the  health  community  survey  by  the 
professional  person.  By  no  means 
should  the  lay  person  assume  the  role 
of  the  trained  nurse,  doctor  or  techni¬ 
cian  in  making  the  health  study  of  the 
most  professional  value. 

Some  of  the  results  of  research  are 


to  report  methods  which  are  successful 
in  working  with  community  residents. 
They  unify  the  health  facts  and  extend 
services  to  meet  the  net‘ds.  They  use 
the  findings  where  possible  on  other 
sectors  of  the  pop  ilation.  Their  skill¬ 
ful  use  and  adaptation  will  provide 
lK*tter  health  services,  health  instruc¬ 
tion  on  adult  and  child  levels,  and 
make  more  felt  the  environmental 
needs. 

A  part  of  the  democratic  process  is 
the  group  dynamics  which  brings  in¬ 
volvement  and  commitment  with  rais¬ 
ing  of  group  standards.  The  partici¬ 
pant  who  identifies  himself  with  the 
on-going  health  instruction,  community 
felt,  health  study  classes  will  want  to 
have  a  part  in  other  civic  activities. 
He  will  learn  from  the  grass  roots  the 
methods  of  thinking  on  health  prob¬ 
lems  by  DOING. 

How  are  we  passing  on  our  rich 
heritage  of  natural  and  learned  health 
laws  to  the  community  ?  How  are  in¬ 
stitutions  and  resource  persons  com¬ 
municating  life-saving  ideas,  practices, 
information,  attitudes  and  feelings 
apart  from  the  life  contacts?  Graded 
health  learnings  in  the  first  school 
years  are  too  removed  from  community 
life  in  too  many  instances. 

Process  and  Content 

Once  having  done  a  health  inventory 
to  determine  community  health  status, 
determine  felt  needs,  and  stimulate 
health  interest  a  next  step  is  a  clinical 
survey.  The  clinical  survey  offers 
guid<‘d  professional  available  health 
services  to  interested  volunteers.  From 
this  group  will  come  the  ones  interested 
in  health  study  clubs  and  specialty 
classes  such  as  nutrition  groups.  Mo¬ 
tivation  is  largely  individual.  Not 
cmly  the  “know  how”  of  content,  but 
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the  techniques  of  involvement  must  be 
used  by  the  social  engineer. 

“Best  Answers”  in  health  educa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  modified  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  situation.  For  a  certain  Ix)s 
Angeles  Community  in  which  Mexican 
families  were  sending  impoverished 
foods  and  inadequate  lunches,  the  local 
P.T.A.  chairman  recommended  that  a 
talk  be  given  on  the  food  needs  of  the 
school  child  by  this  nutritionist.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  point  that  white 
flour  torillas  did  not  provide  B-vita- 
mins,  without  making  the  anxious  mo¬ 
thers  realize  the  nutritional  errors  as 
being  too  pointed  in  their  diroetion 
the  American  Indian’s  Maize  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  From  this  parallel  illustration 
it  was  hoped  that  yellow,  unbolted, 
cornmeal  with  germ  present  would  be 
used  for  the  diet.  Tact  and  indirect 
approaches  are  the  only  way  that  teach¬ 
ing  can  be  carried  on. 

Readiness  is  paramount  in  present¬ 


ing  the  scope  and  sequence.  One  study 
group  is  taking  mental  hygiene  and  nu¬ 
trition  on  alternate  weeks  to  meet  the 
needs,  interest  and  readiness.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  professionals  inservioe  and 
in  training  the  residents  in  the  Boyle 
Heights  Area  around  the  White  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
and  Medicine,  are  able  to  bring  a  live 
curriculum  to  the  community.  From 
30-60  adults  come  to  these  meetings 
that  would  not  be  touched  by  organized 
night  schools  or  other  educational  con¬ 
tacts.  They  are  learning  those  phase* 
of  health  which  meet  the  present  needs. 
They  have  been  studying  on  the  volun¬ 
tary  basis  for  over  one  year,  and  new 
members  keep  coming  weekly. 

How  can  one  evaluate  progress  in 
the  c-ommunity?  Time  only  will  tell. 
Evaluation  must  be  in  terms  of  indivi¬ 
dual  health  goals  being  reached 
through  participation  in  health  educa¬ 
tion  activities. 
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This  Changing  World  and 

What  it  Means  to  Teachers 

liy  (J.  E.  ANSPAUGII 
It.  H.  No.  8,  Angola,  Ind. 


TO  WELL-ADJUSTED  young 
people  life  seemg  something 
changeless  and  eternal,  and  its 
skeh'tal  framework  stretches  forward, 
clear  and  definite.  It  includes  gradu¬ 
ation  from  high  school,  joyous  years  at 
colh'ge,  unending  care  and  love  from 
parents  and  friends,  happy  married 
life,  children,  and  gcmcral  success. 
Even  war  with  its  bloo<lshed  and  tears 
does  not  touch  them  too  closely.  They 
envision  few,  if  any,  of  the  variations 
from  pattern  which  the  changing 
world  will  com])el.  They  have  learned 
in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  the 
facts  and  have  acquired  the  techniques 
which  w’cre  presented  to  them.  They 
rely  unquestionably  and  with  sureness 
upon  the  fact  presented  to  them  by 
parents  and  teachers  that  they  are 
equipjK'd  for  adult  life. 

The  writer  remembers  so  well  his 
own  outlook  on  life  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  as  he  planned  his  future.  The 
automobile  age  was  in  its  infancy ;  mo¬ 
tion  pictun*s  and  the  phonograph  were 
curiosities.  The  radio  w’as  only  a  sci¬ 
entist’s  dream  and  the  airplane  an  idea 
in  a  mechanic’s  brain.  Television  and 
nuclear  s<*ience  as  we  know  it  today, 
and  radar  ami  sonics,  w’ere  not  thought 
of.  The  manifold  uses  of  electricity 
were  coming  hut  slowly  into  public 
knowdinlge.  Few  of  the  hundreds  of 
uses  of  jK'troleum  had  bf'en  conceive<l. 
The  world’s  supply  of  crude  oil  was 


known  to  be  almost  exhausted.  Wood 
was  plentiful  and  cheaj),  and  the  great 
fon‘sts  of  the  northwest  and  of  the 
southeast  were  untapped  and  almost 
unknown.  Aluminum  was  a  curios¬ 
ity  so  small  in  quantity  and  so  expen¬ 
sive  to  refine  as  to  have  no  practical 
value. 

Although  vaccination  against  small- 
jK)x  was  employwl,  protection  against 
other  disea8<*8  was  non-<*xi8tent,  “In- 
ilammation  of  the  l)owel8,”  “brain 
fever,”  and  “bloo<l  p«»isoning”  carried 
off  tens  of  thousands  yearly.  Surgery 
of  the  brain  or  eye  was  rarely  at¬ 
tempted.  and  an  operation  on  the  heart 
was  not  considered  by  even  the  most 
daring  or  reckless  surgeon.  Most  of 
the  practicing  physicians  had  had  only 
a  year,  or  .so,  of  professional  training 
al>ove  the  elementaiy  school. 

Public  lands  were  plentiful.  Labor 
unions  existed  for  only  skille<l  workers. 
The  welfare  state  was  a  socialistic  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  imagination.  Women’s 
place  was  in  the  home  or  in  the  school¬ 
room.  Tolerance  of  race,  color  or  reli¬ 
gion,  was.  at  l>e8t.  tolerance,  and  no 
more. 

America  exercising  her  function  as 
a  world  power,  was  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  a  schoolboy.  The  Civil  War,  forty 
years  past,  was  only  an  historical  item 
e.xecpt  when  veterans  of  the  O.A.R. 
paraded  on  patriotic  holidays.  World 
wars  were  long  past  and  not  to  be  con- 
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sidered  for  the  future.  England  was 
mistress  of  the  seas  and  Russia  was  a 
6eiui-l)arbarous  country  of  small  ac¬ 
count.  Asiatic  j)(‘ople8  were  entirely 
negligible  cxc<*pt  for  comic  relief. 

In  the  schools,  oral  reading  and  oral 
spelling  were  most  stressed.  In  the  so¬ 
cial  studies,  wars,  boundaries  of  states 
and  nations,  dates  of  presidential  ad¬ 
ministrations  and  dates  of  the  reigns 
of  Euro])ean  rulers  and  dynasties  were 
most  emphasized.  The  multiplication 
tables,  the  solutions  of  long  and  in¬ 
volved  problems,  and  operations  involv¬ 
ing  astronomically  large  numbers  made 
up  a  large  j)art  of  text-lKx>ks  in  arith¬ 
metic.  The  very-  word,  motivation, 
was  unknown  in  education.  Educa¬ 
tional  j)8ycholog;j’  was  a  term  not  in 
use  except  by  a  few  pupils  and  follow¬ 
ers  of  William  James.  Adjustment? 
Wbat  was  that  ?  Compulsory  school 
attendance  was  in  the  statute  l)ooks  of 
most  states,  but  was  not  often  enforced. 
Discipline  was  a  matter  of  force  and 
fear.  “Spare  the  rod,  and  Bjv>il  the 
child,”  was  awepfed  by  a  very  larg«* 
part  of  teachers  and  parents.  A  much 
smaller  percentage  of  the  population 
were  graduates  of  the  secondary  schf)ol 
than  are  college  graduates  today.  The 
writer  planned  to  l)e  a  teacher,  h(‘  w’as 
normally  bright,  he  barely  <*onceived 
of  the  need  of  teacher  training,  and  he 
believed  he  could  thresh  any  pupil  who 
might  prove  obstreperous.  What  bad 
he  to  fear,  and  what  more  had  he  to 
learn  to  l)e  a  success  in  bis  chosen 
field  ? 

If  we  may  predict  the  future  from 
the  past  and  from  the  pointing  finger 
of  the  present,  our  young  people  of 
today  will  see  at  least  as  many  and  as 
great  changes  in  point-of-view  and  way 
of  life  ns  the  sixty-five  year  old  of 
lOS.T  has  experienced.  Applications 
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of  nuclear  physics  exist  today  chiefly 
on  the  drawing  boards  of  designers. 
The  tremendous  powers  of  applied  psy¬ 
chology  are  being  use<l  only  haltingly, 
^fedicine  and  surgery  art*  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

This  world  of  ours  is  indeed  a 
changing  world,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  has  far-reaching  imj)lication8  for 
school  teachers  of  all  ranks.  During 
the  present  century  we  have  made 
many  changes  in  objtytivea,  subject 
matter  and  methods  of  dealing  with  pu¬ 
pils.  Changes  must  continue  as  the 
world  rolls  on.  The  content  in  the 
sciences,  in  mathematics,  in  English, 
in  the  languages  and  in  the  social 
studies  has  been  modified  drastically. 
The  “facts”  which  the  writer  was 
taught  in  the  sciences  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  facts  no  longer.  The  prob¬ 
lems  which  he  solved  in  mathematics 
would  not  be  included  in  any  modern 
text.  The  |K)ints  of  view  which  he 
rather  slavishly  al»«orbed  from  his  text- 
l)Ooks  and  teachers  of  history  would  be 
accepted  by  few  educated  persons  to¬ 
day.  Th<-  rules  of  grammar  and  punc¬ 
tuation  and  even  the  spellings  of  words 
have  changed  marke<lly  and  with  accel¬ 
erated  S[M*«*d. 

.Vll  this  should  lead  us  as  teachers 
to  question  the  irrevocability  of  the 
“facts”  of  tfalay  and  to  realize  that  our 
s«x*ial,  economic,  political  and  e<luca- 
tional  o]>inions  and  l)eli<  f8  may  Ihj  as 
completely  out  of  place  in  the  year 
2000  as  are  today  the  Ix'liefs  of  the 
writer’s  parents  regarding  labor  and 
capital,  the’ place  of  Negroes  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  governmental  controls  of  business, 
banking  and  industry,  the  potential  in¬ 
fluence  of  Ru-ssia  and  the  possibility  of 
w’orld  travel  by  air. 

If  facts  are  no  longer  facts,  if  opin¬ 
ions  and  beliefs  are  to  change  with  the 
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changing  world,  if  that  which  is  valu¬ 
able  today  may  be  useleaa  in  a  few 
years,  what,  then,  should  be  our  objec¬ 
tives  as  teachers  and  what  the  content 
of  our  teaching  fields?  The  one  cer¬ 
tainty  to  which  we  may  hold  fast  is 
that  power  to  think,  ])Ower  to  imagine, 
power  to  employ  efficient  techniques, 
]>owcr  and  inclination  to  work  and  to 
cooperate  in  work  and  planning,  and 
ability  and  willingness  to  accept  and 
adapt  to  “change  will  forever  be  of 
value.  If  we  are  to  he  sure  that  our 
instruction  will  have  maximum  value 
to  our  pupils,  this  conception  of  values 
and  objectives  in  education  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  In  teaching  the  sci¬ 
ences.  if  the  scientific  method  of  work 
and  of  thinking  is  kept  to  the  fore  as 
an  objective;  in  English  classes,  if 
capable  use  of  the  arts  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  ability  to  enjoy  literature, 
and  the  habit  of  thoughtful  reading  are 
fostered ;  in  the  social  studies,  if  the 
technique's  of  research  and  discussion 
and  the  habit  of  critical  thinking  are 
developed;  if  languages  are  tauffht  for 


the  purpose  of  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  peoples  to  whom  they 
are  native;  and  if,  throughout  other 
•lepartments  of  the  school,  similar 
shifts  of  emphasis  arc  brought  about; 
then,  and  only  then,  may  we  feel  as- 
sure«l  that  we  have  done  what  we  can 
as  classroom  teacher.s  to  fit  our  young 
people  for  living  happy,  well-adjusted 
lives  in  the  changing  world  which  lies 
ahead. 

If,  in  addition,  through  the  extra¬ 
class  life  of  our  schools,  the  practices 
of  giving  service,  of  cooperation  and 
of  brotherhood  arc  rendered  habitual ; 
if  leadership  and  initiative  are  encour¬ 
aged;  and  if  our  teacher-pupil  rela¬ 
tionships  are  kept  on  a  cooperative 
plane;  then  the  changes  which  the 
years  will  bring  to  this  world  of  ours 
will  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  our  boys 
and  girls,  grown  to  manhood  and  wo¬ 
manhood,  but  will  present  only  prob¬ 
lems  readily  solvable  by  powers,  abil¬ 
ities  and  techniques  learned  while  in 
our  charge. 


Educational  Leadership — 

A  Challenge  and  an  Opportunity 

By  MARIE  TINKER 
Eugene,  Oregon 

IN  TERMS  of  miles  on  its  surface,  minds,  with  the  power  and  wisdom  to 
the  world  is  as  large  as  it  ever  was,  guide.  Leadership  we  must  have, 
but  in  terms  of  speed,  it  has  shrunk  If  we  are  to  have  leaders  in  our 
perceptibly.  When  one  can  span  the  world  we  need  to  know  what  consti- 
American  continent  in  a  single  day,  futes  their  responsibilities.  What  are 
distance  and  time  lose  their  signih-  some  of  the  qualities  of  leadership  t 
cance.  First,  I  would  say  that  leaders  must 

When  we  refer  to  the  era  iu  which  have  faith  in  people,  faith  in  the  basic 
we  live  today,  we  use  the  terms  “sic-  <lesire  of  people  to  work  together,  to 
entific  world,”  “atomic  age,”  “complex  find  common  ground  for  the  solution 
society”  quite  glibly.  And  in  this  era,  of  their  problems, 
conflicting  forces  vie  with  each  other  It  was  ray  privilege  last  summer,  to 
in  weighing  and  testing  our  under-  have  a  class  at  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
standings,  our  standards,  our  judg-  lumbia  University,  which  had  for  its 
ments,  our  actions.  title.  The  United  Nations  and  Ameri- 

A  character  from  “All’s  Well  That  can  Education.  One  must  of  neces- 
Euds  Well”  is  made  to  say,  “The  web  sity,  enroll  in  such  a  cla.ss  with  an  open 
of  our  lives  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  inquiring  mind,  seeking  a  sincere; 
and  ill  together.”  With  prophetic  answer  to  the  question,  “Is  the  United 
vision  it  would  seem,  Shakespeare  ex-  Nations  serving  tlie  purpose  for  which 
panded  his  comparatively  simple  world  it  was  <‘8tabli8hed  ?” 
to  our  vast,  swift  moving,  complicated  As  I  watched  the  seriousness  with 
one.  Were  we  merely  to  list  the  myri-  which  rej>resentative8  of  the  member 
ad  strands  of  varied  hues  and  colors  nations  gathered  around  their  confer- 
which  make  up  the  yam  of  our  lives,  ence  tables,  as  I  listened  to  their  dia- 
the  list  would'be  long.  cussions,  as  I  studied  the  United  'Na- 

Yet  here  we  are,  closed  in  by  all  the  tions  Charter,  and  as  I  learned  some- 
strands  of  goo<l  and  ill,  hoping  to  keep  thing  of  the  tremendous  program  be- 
them  unsnarled  and  uncomplicated,  ing  pushed  forward,  there  was  no  room 
ready  to  be  part  of  our  pattern  of  liv-  for  doubt  in  ray  mind.  There  is  a 
ing.  We  cannot  ignore  our  place  in  solution  in  the  meeting  of  minds, 
the  pattern — we  are  part  of  it  whether  A  second  characteristic  leaders  must 
we  will  to  be  or  not.  To  help  us  we  possess  is  vision,  keeping  their  search- 
need  leaders.  This  world  society  of  lights  ever  focused  on  that  which  will 
ours  cries  out  for  leadership — for  more  make  for  desirable  achievement, 
people  with  trained  and  directed  Coupled  with  this  will  be  their  earaest- 
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ness  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  action 
in  relating  vision  to  reality. 

Tolerance  and  understanding  arc 
jMirt  of  leadership  equipment,  together 
with  the  ability  to  weigh  and  evaluate. 
Boundary  lineg  are  so  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  parts  of  our  own  Unite<l 
States  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  world 
as  to  almost  mock  the  meaning  of  toler¬ 
ance.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  problems  of  race  and  religion  be 
faced  honestly  and  sincerely,  wherever 
they  exist,  and  whatever  is  their  na¬ 
ture,  so  that  8t<*p  by  step  the  tolerance 
and  understanding  so  essential.  !>• 
worked  out.  To  do  this,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  n<*ed  to  stand  in  positions  of  lead¬ 
ership — to  direct,  to  teach,  to  guide. 

Those  leaders  who  would  recognize 
the  significance  of  tolerance  and  under¬ 
standing,  would  seek  to  know  condi¬ 
tions  of  living  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties,  their  state,  their  own  and  other 
countries.  Only  after  knowledge,  can 
there  be  appreciation,  and  only  when 
appreciation  is  present,  can  leadership 
l>e  effective. 

I  want  to  carry  the  recjuisites  of 
leadership  into  the  field  of  education. 
Certainly  those*  who  would  find  their 
places  of  service  and  pergonal  satisfac¬ 
tion  somewhere  in  the  realm  of  educa¬ 
tional  leadership,  would  need  to  have 
faith  in  jieople.  Certainly  there  would 
be  an  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  else  their  work  would  fail  in  its 
infancy.  Vision  that  includes  in  its 
scope  great  possibiHty,  tolerance  and 
understanding,  the  ability  to  weigh  and 
evaluate — without  these,  e<lucational 
leadership  would  be  mere  idle  words. 

But  over  and  above  these  character¬ 
istics,  I  wouhl  say  that  educational 
leadership  for  teachers  would  require 
a  genuine  interest  in  children  and 
young  j)eople,  a  liking  for  them  and 


willingness  to  give  much  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  understanding  them. 

It  is  important  that  teaching  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  profession.  There  came 
into  being  last  summer  as  the  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  Representative  As¬ 
sembly  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  one  of 
the  most  significant,  forward  moving 
steps  which  e<lucation  has  taken  for  a 
long  time.  I  refer  to  the  formation  of 
the  National  Council  on  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Training  Institutions.  A 
year  from  now  the  Council  will  be  per¬ 
fected  and  ready  to  evaluate  teacher 
training.  In  10.54,  teaching  will  be  re¬ 
cognized  by  all  as  a  profession  on  a 
par  with  the  other  professions.  The 
training  of  educational  leaders  will  be 
facilitated,  and  definitely  encouraged. 

Last  fall.  Dr.  William  O.  Carr  was 
inaugurated  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
The  National  Educational  Association. 
One  thousand  prominent  educators  and 
representatives  from  many  other  areas 
of  .\merican  life  were  present  for  a 
two-day  conference  based  on  the  topic. 
“The  Teaching  Profession  and  the 
American  Future.” 

In  his  inaugural  address.  Dr.  Carr 
focused  the  attention  of  the  group  on 
five  problem  areas  in  the  educational 
scene:  What  kind  of  teachers  do  W'C 
want  for  our  children  ?  IIow  can  we 
secure  a  .sufficient  number  of  qualified 
teachers?  What  is  the  responsibility 
of  teachers  in  school  and  community? 
IIow  can  the  free<lom  of  the  teacher  be 
8afeguarde<l  ?  What  is  the  place  of  the 
teacher  in  today’s  conflict  of  ideas  and 
ideals?  To  answer  these  questions  and 
make  those  answers  effective  demands 
the  thinking  of  a  great  many  trained 
minds.  Leaders,  both  e<lucational  and 
others  are  needed. 

Our  educational  system  in  America 
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is  on  a  firm  foundation  because  its 
leaders  have  established  that  founda¬ 
tion  well  and  have  worked  consistently 
to  build  on  it  a  structure  that  is  sturdy 
and  dependable.  Like  any  great  struc¬ 
ture  which  keeps  pace  with  the  surge 
and  push  of  the  world  about  it,  it  must 
give  constant  attention  to  its  growth 
demands,  its  changing  conditions.  This 
requires  leadership  of  not  just  a  few, 
but  many. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph,  I  spoke 
of  tolerance  and  understanding  as  part 
of  any  leader’s  equipment  Men  and 
women  in  educational  positions  can 
never  be  isolationists,  particularly 
those  who,  by  training  and  the  setting 
of  high  standards,  by  vision  and  by  de¬ 
votion  to  a  worthy  profession,  take 
their  rightful  places  as  leaders. 

Education  is  a  vital  force  in  this 
world  of  ours  today — a  world  at  once 
expansive,  humming  with  activity,  try¬ 


ing  hard  to  keep  up  with  itself  as  al¬ 
most  daily  science  brings  exciting 
changes ;  yet  a  world  so  closed  in  that 
all  the  people  who  comprise  it  are 
neighboring  parts  of  its  tremendous, 
colorful  tapestry. 

•  To  leaders  in  education  an  opportun¬ 
ity  and  a  challenge  are  offered.  We  who 
have  l)een  a  part  of  the  educational 
program  for  many  years  have  found  it 
to  be  an  experience  that  has  meant 
much  to  us.  As  in  a  few  years  most 
of  the  educational  leaders  of  today  will 
hand  the  torch  to  young  people,  it  is 
their  earnest  hope  these  youth  will  see 
it  as  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
take  leading  roles  in  a  drama  which 
will  do  much  to  make  our  world  the 
kind  of  world  we  want  it  to  be. 

Leadership  in  education — a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  an  opportunity.  What  a 
challenge!  What  an  opportunity! 


A  Study  <?/ Current  Praaices  in  Conduaing 
General  Methods  and  Related  Courses 
in  the  Preparation  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers 

By  JOHN  XAVIER  JAMRICH 
Dean  of  Students,  Coe  College 


WITHIN  the  broad  area  of 
teacher  education  attention 
has  been  focused  on  various 
specific  elements  of  the  teacher  train¬ 
ing  curriculum,  such  as  laboratory  ex¬ 
periences  in  student  teaching,  measure¬ 
ment  and  prediction  of  teaching  suc¬ 
cess,  teacher  com{>eteDcie8,  and  courses 
designed  to  develop  these  competen¬ 
cies.  In  particular,  methods  courses 
of  various  types  and  in  various  forms 
are  offered  widely  in  teacher  training 
institutions.  There  is  growing  con¬ 
cern  as  to  the  place  and  function  of 
these  courses  in  the  pre-service  pro¬ 
grams  of  teachers. 

As  yet,  relatively  little  information 
is  available  regarding  general  methods 
course's  in  teacher  edtication.  It  was 
the  puri)ose  of  this  study  to  investigate 
the  current  practice's  in  conducting 
general  methods  and  related  courses  in 
the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers. 


3.  The  types  of  classroom  proce¬ 
dures  and  teaching  materials  employed 
in  general  methods  course. 

4.  Existing  innovations  in  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  strengthen  teachers’ 
competencies  in  the  area  of  methods  of 
teaching. 

Procedures 

The  primary  means  of  collecting 
data  and  information  were  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  personal  visits  to  institu¬ 
tions,  and  a  study  of  course  outlines, 
syllabi,  and  textbooks.  The  question¬ 
naire  was  mailed  to  512  institutions 
currently  engaged  in  the  education  of 
teachers.  A  total  of  332,  or  64.8  per 
cent,  completed  questionnaires  was  re¬ 
turned.  The  sample  included  35  state 
universities,  40  private  universities, 
47  state  colleges,  75  state  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  119  private  colleges,  3  private 
teachers  colleges,  8  municipal  universi¬ 
ties,  and  5  municipal  colleges. 


The  Prohlevi 

The  study  was  designed  to  yield  in¬ 
formation  in  the  following  areas  per¬ 
taining  to  general  methods  courses: 

1.  Extent  of  offering;  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  place  in  the  teacher  education  se¬ 
quence. 

2.  Objectives  of  the  course  in  gen¬ 
eral  methods,  competencies  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  course  and  the  course 
content. 


MAJOR  FINPUfOS 

Organization  and  Place  of  the  General 
Methods  Course  in  Teacher  Education 

The  course  in  general  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  is 
offered  extensively  in  teacher  training 
institutions.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  participating  in  this  study 
offer  the  general  methods  course.  Pro¬ 
posals  for  supplementing  or  revising 
this  course  have  been  slow  in  taking 
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effect.  Only  fifteen  of  the  Institutions 
indicated  that  the  course  in  general 
methods  has  undergone  some  degree  of 
alteration.  These  changes  range  from 
delimitation  of  content  to  complete 
abandonment  of  the  specific  course  in 
general  methods. 

The  general  methods  course  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  prescribed 
education  sequence  for  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  course  is  among 
the  first  three  in  a  ranking  according 
to  the  number  of  times  it  is  part  of  a 
prescribed  course  sequence  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  secondary  school  teachers. 
When  the  rankings  arc  made  according 
to  the  various  types  of  institutions,  the 
general  methods  course  retains  this  re¬ 
latively  iinj)ortant  position. 

Although  no  “typical”  sequence  of 
education  cour8<*s  was  tliscernible,  the 
majority  of  prescribed  sequences  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  major  atx^as.  These  were 
(1)  psychology,  varying  from  a  single 
course  in  hiducational  Psychology  to  a 
number  of  8i)ecitic  courses  in  child  and 
adolescent  p.sychology;  (2)  secondary 
e<lucation,  including  courses  in  history, 
philosophy,  structure,  development, 
and  issuM  of  secondary  edtication ; 
(3)  methods  courses  including  general 
and  special  methods  courses  and  (4) 
student  t<‘aching  which  again  varies 
from  very, simple  type  programs  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  perio<l  devoted  to  a 
given  subject  to  an  extensive  participa¬ 
tion  including  tlie  teaching  of  major 
and  minor  8ubji‘cts,  supervision  of  co- 
curricular  activities,  and  participation 
in  community  undertakings. 

Class  enrollments  have  evidently  de¬ 
creased  in  size  from  1949  to  19.')0.  The 
19.50  figures  indicate  an  average  en¬ 
rollment  of  3.5..5,  with  a  variation  from 
27.3  for  private  colleges  to  48.8  in  the 
municipal  universities  and  48. .5  in  the 
state  colleges.  The  students  enrolled 


in  the  few  institutions  allowing  sopho¬ 
mores  to  take  it.  Data  indicate  that  a 
number  of  institutions  combine  both 
prospective  secondary  and  prospective 
elementary  teachers  in  one  general  me¬ 
thods  course. 

Predominantly,  actual  placement  of 
the  general  methods  course  is  some 
time  before  student  teaching.  Only  a 
few  institutions  offer  the  courses  con¬ 
currently.  In  recommending  place¬ 
ment,  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  stated  that  they  would  prefer 
to  see  the  two  coursw  taught  coneur- 
rently,  with  considerably  more  empha¬ 
sis  upon  closer  coordination  of  theory 
and  practical  application. 

The  degree  of  coordination  existing 
Ixitween  general  methods  courses  anil 
the  work  of  special  methods  and  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  is  admittedly  very  low. 
The  admission  of  this  inadeipiacy 
comes  not  only  from  instructors  teach¬ 
ing  the  general  methoils  course,  but 
also  from  instructors  who  teach  this 
course,  special  methoils,  and  sujx'rvise 
student  teaching.  It  was  found  that 
schools  of  various  types  do  not  differ 
in  this  degree  of  coordination. 

The  basic  problem  areas  with  which 
general  methods  course  instructors 
were  concerned  are  providing  time  and 
facilities  for  observation  and  other 
activities,  coordination  without  dupli¬ 
cation  of  other  professional  education 
courses,  making  the  ci')ur8e  functional, 
and  providing  for  the  variwl  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  students.  There  was 
no  difference  in  the  number  and  types 
of  problems  reported  by  instructors 
varying  in  the  type  and  amount  of 
teaching  experience,  however,  the  size 
of  school  enrollment  did  seem  to  have 
an  effect.  The  lack  of  time  and  facil¬ 
ities  was  primarily  a  problem  of  the 
smaller  institutions,  while  the  chief 
problems  of  the  larger  ones  were  mak- 
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ing  the  course  fuuctional  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  individual  diflFerenoea  of  the 
studenta. 

Instructors  of  general  methods 
courses  vary  rather  extensively  in  their 
teaching  experiences.  In  the  main, 
the  average  number  of  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  various  levels  seems  very 
adequate;  the  average  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  level  being  1.78  years,  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  it  is  8  years  and  at  the  college- 
university  level  it  is  10.78  years.  Data 
on  the  education  of  these  instructors 
indicate  that  sixty-three  per  cent  of 
those  replying  have  the  Ph.D  or  the 
Kd.D  degree  and  thirty-five  per  cent 
have  the  Master’s  degree.  Over  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  graduate  degre<*g  arc  in 
the  field  of  education,  the  remainder 
being  in  other  academic  fields. 

The  Objectives  and  Content  of 
General  Methods  Courses 

The  most  predominant  objectives  of 
the  general  methoils  course  and  the 
competencies  which  are  to  be  developed 
through  it  were  found  to  be: 

(a)  Knowledge  of  various  teaching 

methods  and  techniques — skill  in  me¬ 
thods  and  techniques  of  teaching  and 
learning  process;  organization,  presen¬ 
tation,  cooperative  planning  in  terms 
of  objectives,  motivation  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  » 

(b)  Skill  in  classroom  manage¬ 
ment  and  procedures:  discipline; 
teacher-pupil  relationships;  group 
management  and  control. 

(c)  To  aid  in  understanding  chil¬ 
dren  ;  provide  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  of  high  school  pupils. 

In  analyzing  the  relationship  of  var¬ 
ious  factors  to  the  choice  of  objectives, 
it  was  found  that  there  were  differ^ 
ences  according  to  the  type  of  institu¬ 
tion.  Differences  were  also  noted  in 
the  choice  of  objectives  and  competen¬ 


cies  by  instructors  having  their  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  in  education  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  it  in  some  other  academic  field. 
However,  no  consistent  differences 
were  noted  when  the  objectives  and 
competencies  were  analyzed  in  terms  of 
the  secondary  teaching  experience  of 
the  instructor. 

The  emphasis  accorded  various  top¬ 
ics  as  part  of  the  general  methods 
course  was  consistent  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  course.  No  definite  trends 
were  discernible  in  this  emphasis. 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  of 
various  factors  to  the  degree  of  empha¬ 
sis  was  made.  Again,  the  type  of  in¬ 
stitution  appeared  to  be  a  factor  in 
determining  the  degree  of  emphasis 
accorded  the  topics.  Neither  the  sec¬ 
ondary  nor  college  experience  of  the 
instructor  showed  any  consistent  effect 
upon  the  degree  of  emphasis. 

It  was  pointd  out  that  even  though 
an  institution  did  not  accord  a  high 
degree  of  emphasis  to  a  certain  topic, 
this  did  not  mean  that  the  particular 
topic  was  not  considered  important  or 
was  not  given  attention  in  the  teacher 
education  sequence.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  questionnaires  contained  re¬ 
plies  which  outlined  the  manner  in 
which  these  topics  were  taken  care  of 
in  other  courses. 

Classrocm  Procedures,  Materials,  and 
Methods  of  Evaluation 

Ijccture,  individual  reports,  and 
committee  work  were  the  predominant 
classroom  procedures  used  in  general 
methods  courses.  Inconsistent  with 
current  thinking  in  teacher  education 
was  the  fact  that  relatively  little  em¬ 
phasis  was  l)eing  given  to  observation, 
secondary  school  visitations,  and  field 
trijjs  into  communities. 

Analysis  of  type  of  institution,  class 
size,  and  professional  background  of 
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the  instructor  as  they  arc  related  to  the  current  emphases  in  secondary  school 


choice  of  classroom  procedures  yielded 
only  a  few  consistent  diflFerences, 
namely,  (a)  state  teachers  colleges, 
state  colleges,  and  private  colleges  gave 
more  emphasis  to  “visits  to  secondary 
schools”  than  did  the  other  types  of 
institutions,  (h)  those  instructors  hold¬ 
ing  the  I*h.I).  degree  tended  to  use  the 
lecture  method  more  than  those  having 
the  Kd.I).  or  the  Master’s  degnH*,  and 
(c)  those  instructors  having  the  Kd.D. 
degree  tended  to  have  more  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  than  those  instructors  with 
^Master's  and  Bachelor’s  degrees. 

Forty -one  different  textbooks  wen- 
named  as  Ijeing  prescribed  for  the  gen- 
r-ral  methods  course.  Seven^  of  them- 
forty-one  were  used  in  seventy  ])er  cent 
of  the  institutions  in  which  texts  an- 
used.  Textbooks  were  not  used  in  a|>- 
proxiniately  twenty  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  replying  to  the  (piestion. 
Type  of  institution,  size  of  class  and 
professional  background  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  did  not  appear  to  Ik-  related  to  the 
degree  to  which  textb<X)ks  were  util¬ 
ized.  except  that  the  longer  an  instruc¬ 
tor  had  been  teaching  on  the  college 
level,  the  more  he  tended  to  rely  ufK)n 
a  textbook. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ing  institution.^  indicated  that  they 
provide  supplementary  reading  lists, 
while  fifty-eight  p<!r  cent  provide 
course  outlines  and  syllabi  for  their 
general  methods  course.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  instructors  providing  outlines  and 
syllabi  adhered  more  closely  to  them 
than  instructors  adhere  to  the  text¬ 
books  which  they  are  using. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  replying  did  not  use  film  in  the 
teaching  of  the  general  methods  course, 
while  forty-four  per  cent  used  just 
three  or  less.  As  was  pointed  out 
above,  this  again  is  inconsistent  with 


teaching.  Type  of  institutions,  size  of 
class  enrollment,  or  professional  back¬ 
ground  of  the  instructor  seemed  to 
have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
degree  to  which  films  were  used  in  in¬ 
struction. 

The  examination  and  written  assign¬ 
ment  were  the  predominant  means  of 
evaluation  utilized  in  general  methods 
courses.  Self-evaluation  and  evalua¬ 
tion  bv  th<-  group  were  us<-d  relativelv 
little.  * 

Provisions  for  Methods  of  Teaching  in 
Selected  Teacher  Education  Programs 

The  institutions  differ  widely  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  provide  for  in¬ 
struction  on  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  education  sequence,  as  w-ell  as  a 
number  of  other  respects.  None  of 
the  schools  has  a  general  methods 
course  as  such,  but  each  attempts  to 
provide  for  the  essentials  of  teaching 
methods  throughout  the  education  se¬ 
quence. 

Each  school  provides  the  elements 
of  the  theory  of  methods  of  teaching  in 
.secondary  schools,  but  there  is  wide 
variation  in  the  degree  to  which  theory 
and  practice  are  related,  and  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  emphasis  placed  upon  pupil 
and  community  contacts  as  part  of  the 
teacher  education  program. 

The  four  institutions^^exhibit  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  importance  of  interrelat¬ 
ing  theory  and  practice.  They  also 
agree  upon  the  importance  of  student 
acquaintance  with  society  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  education  and  teaching. 

To  varying  degrees,  there  is  an  em¬ 
phasis  in  all  four  schools  upon  the  ac¬ 
tual  application  of  the  principles  be¬ 
ing  taught,  such  as  the  use  of  films  and 
|>anel  and  committee  discussions  in 
high  school  teaching. 

All  four  schools  have  retained  topics 
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on  history,  philosophy,  and  objectives 
of  secondary  education  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  sequence.  Outside  reading  as  a 
means  toward  professional  growth  is 
used  by  these  four  institutions  and  by 
the  other  respondents  to  the  question¬ 
naire. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  ex¬ 
tensive  laboratory  activities  is  found 
an  emphasis  upon  some  form  of  pre- 
student  teaching  experience,  both  as 
illustrative  of  various  teaching  me¬ 
thods  being  discussed  in  course  work, 
and  for  providing  initial,  trial  con¬ 
tacts  for  student  and  supt'rvising 
teacher. 

None  of  the  four  programs  described 
above  exhibits  any  tendency  to  de- 
cmphasixe  proficiency  in  the  major  and 
minor  subject  of  the  prospective  stu¬ 
dent.  '  On  the  contrary,  it  is  felt  that 
the  increased  visits  to  high  schools  will 
focus  the  student’s  attention  upon  the 
need  of  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
his  particular  fields  of  teaching. 

The  four  programs  exhibit  a  un¬ 
animity  in  agreement  regarding  the 
place  of  counseling  and  guidance  in 
the  teacher  education  programs.  In  all 
four,  continuous  guidance  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  students  are  considered  de¬ 
sirable  practices  and  are  implemented 
throughout  their  programs. 

Conclusions 

It  seems  evident  that  relatively  few 
institutions  have  implemented  such 
programs  of  teacher  education  as  will 
provide  for  methods  of  teaching  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  present  day  ed¬ 
ucational  thought  and  convictions. 

Similarly,  the  objectives  of  general 
methods  courses  and  instructional  pro- 
ce<lures  used  in  them  are  not  entirely 
consistent  with  educational  thought 
regarding  the  use  of  methods,  visual 
materials,  and  the  need  for  understand¬ 


ing  the  relationship  of  education  to 
society. 

The  size  of  class  enrollments  may  be 
too  large,  in  many  cases,  to  permit  util¬ 
ization  of  a  variety  of  instructional 
procedures  and  materials. 

Facilities,  in  many  institutions  have 
proved  inadequate  in  helping  to  mak(' 
the  education  sequence  an  effective  one. 
Existing  is  a  lack  of  provisions  for  ob¬ 
servation  and  other  laboratory  experi¬ 
ences  considered  essential  in  a  teacher 
education  program. 

There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  coord¬ 
ination  and  continuity  in  many  of  the 
programs  investigated  in  this  study.  A 
number  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  preferred  to  have  the  general 
methods  course  offered  concurrently 
with  student  teaching,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  had  not  been  done  in  their 
particular  institution. 

There  is  indication  of  concern  re¬ 
garding  inadequate  professional  back¬ 
ground  of  general  methods  course  in¬ 
structors.  It  can  only  be  surmised 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  instances 
where  instructors  have  had  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience  at  the  secondary  level. 

Implications 

In  the  light  of  the  above  conclusions, 
the  following  implications,  stated  in 
the  form  of  guiding  principles  for 
teacher  education  programs,  are  being 
presented.  It  is  hoped  that  these  im- 
])lications,  based  on  the  data  of  this 
study,  will  prove  to  be  a  positive  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  improvement  of  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation  programs,  especially  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  development  of  specific 
teaching  competencies. 

In  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the 
concept  of  teaching  method  must  per¬ 
meate  the  entire  teacher  education  se¬ 
quence,  rather  than  being  presented  as 
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a  discrete  course  or  two.  This  assumes  quate  provisions  for  continuous  guid- 


the  existence  of  a  logical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  sequence,  with  continuity,  in 
the  teacher  education  program.  The 
achievement  of  this  objective  can  be 
enhanced,  though  not  guaranteed,  by 
coordinated  faculty  effort. 

This  principle  requires  that  a  facul¬ 
ty  in  a  school  or  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  have  worked  out  a  set  of  ob¬ 
jectives  for  its  program,  objectives 
upon  w’hich  there  is  general  agreement. 
Furthermore,  the  principle  requires 
that  the  individual  members  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  have  adequate  professional  back¬ 
ground  and  preparation. 

Emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching 
throughout  the  education  sequence  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  special  me¬ 
thods  courses  have  no  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  placement  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  special  methods  courses  should 
be  such  as  to  point  up  the  application 
of  certain  general  principles  to  a  speci¬ 
fic  situation.  Special  methods  courses 
have  a  definite  place  and  function  in 
the  teacher  education  program  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  deteriorate  to  mere 
busy  work  on  tbe  part  of  the  students. 

Good  continuity  and  organization  of 
the  teacher  education  sequence  would 
minimize  the  existence  of  duplication 
and  overlapping  for  which  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  so  frequently  l)een  criti¬ 
cized.  Where  the  sequence  lacks  con¬ 
tinuity,  the  attainment  of  certain  ob¬ 
jectives  becomes  accidental,  and  in 
cases  where  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  presented  in  a  discrete  course,  con¬ 
siderable  faith  is  being  placed  in  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  presentation  of  theorv’  in 
that  course  to  the  application  of  that 
theory  in  student  teaching. 

Organization  and  attempted  reor¬ 
ganization  of  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  should  l>e  carried  out  with  ade- 


ance  and  counseling  of  students. 

This  principle  implies  that  provi¬ 
sions  for  guidance  and  counseling 
would  be  continuous  throughout  the 
entire  sequence  of  education  courses, 
not  merely  during  the  period  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  Many  institutions  are 
constantly  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  selection  of  students  for  practice 
teaching.  An  adequate  program  of 
counseling  would  yield  data  and  in¬ 
formation  which  would  form  a  basis 
for  more  intelligent  selection.  Simil¬ 
arly,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
background  and  personality  of  each 
prospective  teacher  would  enable  the 
students  and  their  advisers  to  plan 
programs  and  activities  designed  to 
meet  individual  needs  of  students. 

However,  a  program  with  emphasis 
upon  “knowing  the  student””  cannot 
achieve  full  sucoes-s  in  situations  where 
extremely  large  class  enrollments  pre¬ 
vent  the  instructors  and  advisors  from 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  students. 

Quite  as  important  as  continuous 
guidance,  counseling,  and  evaluation 
of  students  is  the  continuous  evaluation 
of  the  teacher  education  curriculum  by 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Such  group  evaluation  would  tend 
to  bring  about  the  formulation  of  ob¬ 
jectives  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
members  of  the  staff.  It  would  also 
tend  to  create  a  higher  degree  of  con¬ 
tinuity  within  the  entire  program. 
Furthermore,  such  evaluations  would 
give  rise  to  gradual  reorganization  of 
the  program  in  keeping  with  changing 
aspects  of  culture  and  society. 

Provision  of  adequate  facilities  for 
carrying  on  a  program  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  is  an  apparent  responsibility  of 
the  institution.  To  promote  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  desirable  teaching  me- 
thoda,  these  facilities  must  include  ob¬ 
servation  and  study  of  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  as  well  as  experiences  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live.  These 
facilities  must  further  include  provi¬ 
sions  for  enriching  the  j>er8onal  lives 
of  the  prosp<*ctive  teachers,  not  only 
intellectually,  but  also  socially  and 
jesthetically.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  institution  to  provide  facilities 
commensurate  wdth  the  numl)er  of  stu¬ 
dents  intending  to  l)econie  teachers. 

To  further  provide  opportunity  for 
the  prospective  tea»*her  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  variety  of  teaching 
methods,  the  instructional  procedures 
and  materials  employed  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  sequence  must  be  such  as  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  application  of  those  me¬ 
thods  in  actual  learning  situations. 
This  means  that  use  must  be  made  of  a 
variety  of  teaching  procedures  such  as 
the  lecture  methofl,  the  discussion  me¬ 
thod.  field  trips,  audio-visual  materi¬ 
als.  and  committee  work  in  a  manner 
which  will  allow  the  prospective  teach¬ 
er  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  these 
methods.  Again,  the  application  of 
these  various  methods  must  permeate 
the  entire  education  sequence,  with  full 
support  and  understanding  by  the  en¬ 
tire  education  staff.  In  other  words, 
the  j»rospective  teachers  should  be 
taught  as  the  institution  and  instruc¬ 
tors  wish  them  to  teach. 

The  introduction  of  the  student  to 
group  processes  should  be  a  gradual 
process,  in  order  to  insure  understand¬ 
ing  and  comprehension  of  them.  An 
instnictor  who  is  quite  enthused  about 
the  use  of  democratic  processes  in  the 
classroom  may  wish  to  implement  them 
completely  with  a  given  class.  In  all 
probability,  the  members  of  the  class 


are  not  ready  for  c«>mplete  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  procedures,  resulting  in 
considerable  misunderstanding  of  these 
procedures  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  gradual  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  processes  throughout  the 
education  sequence  would  tend  to  min- 
imiae  such  misunderstanding. 

Institutions  in  which  a  course  in 
general  methods  of  teaching  in  second¬ 
ary  s<-hools  is  l>eing  offered  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  continue  to  be  offered, 
should  make  every  effort  to  (‘urich 
the  course  content  and  supph'ment  the 
course  activities  to  insure  maximum 
development  of  techniques  and  insights 
into  the  concept  of  educational  me¬ 
thod. 

It  is  probable  that  due  to  state  re¬ 
quirements,  or  similar  circumstances, 
no  changes  arc  anticipated  in  many  of 
the  institutions.  Hasically,  there  does 
not  need  to  be  a  change  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  education  sequence  as  such, 
but  a  change  can  be  implemented  in 
the  content  and  activities  within  that 
framework. 

Fundamentally,  the  entire  teacher 
education  sequence  should  be  so  organ¬ 
ized  and  coordinated  as  to  achieve  max¬ 
imum  correlation  between  theory  and 
practice.  The  achievement  of  this  ob¬ 
jective  would  facilitate  the  develop¬ 
ment,  by  the  prospective  teacher,  of  a 
working  knowledge  of  teaching  me¬ 
thods  for  the  high  school. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  investigator, 
the  present  study  focuses  attention 
upon  the  need  for  further,  carefully 
conducted  research  in  the  area  of  gen¬ 
eral  methods  courses.  Specifically,  the 
research  should  be  designed  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  relative  merits  of  conventional 
c^lucation  course  sequences  and  the 
more  recent  innovations. 


It  Is  Natural  To  Be  Healthy 

By  NORMAN  C.  MORGAN 
Psychiatrist,  ^yarren  State  Hospital,  Warren,  Pennsylvania 


WHAT  explanation  is  there  for 
the  fact  that  many  persons  ig¬ 
nore  obvious  rules  of  health, 
while  those  who  take  fanatical  care  of 
their  health  have  such  rugged  constitu¬ 
tions  they  could  break  every  rule  and  « 
still  live  fifty  years? 

Unfortunately,  much  of  what  passes 
for  desirable  health  consciousness  in 
the  United  States  today  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  often  amounts  to  an  obses¬ 
sion.  It  is  as  much  a  neurotic  de¬ 
mand  for  reassurance  oi  health  as  it 
is  the  mark  of  n  healthy  nation. 

Ideally  (mr  concept  of  how  to  take 
care  of  our  iHslies  should  lx-  spontane¬ 
ous,  unthinking.  It  would  be  best  if 
we  could  care  for  our  jdiysieal  health 
as  dfM*s  the  family  d<'g:  h<‘  relaxes  ut¬ 
terly  when  not  at  ])lay  and  eats  wisely 
unh'ss  delil)<*rat<*ly  taught  findisli  hal)- 
its  by  his  human  master. 

However,  centuries  of  complicated 
liviiiff  have  l)rought  us  irretraeeably 
beyond  the  age  where  we  could  safely 
liv(‘  by  our  instincts.  Now  we  must 
live  by  our  wits  and  hope  they  can  sur- 
pa.ss  our  instincts  and  emotions.  In¬ 
stincts  are  stubl)orn  and  emotions  per¬ 
sistent.  Everyone  who  knows'  how 
something  “ought  to  be”  has  the  im-  • 
pidse  to  preach  to  others.  Ami  he  has 
been  di8apjx>inted  to  find  his  pn^ach- 
ings  reaching  empty  ears.  People  do 
not  like  to  b<*  told,  even  when  “it’s  for 
their  own  good.” 

Being  told  and  l>eing  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  find  out  for  one’s  self  are 
opposing  pedagogic  techniques.  The 
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factual  content  of  h<‘alth  education  is 
familiar  to  every  teacher.  Ibmbtk'ss 
every  teacher  supi>orts  health  (‘xamina- 
tions  in  school  and  restorative  pro¬ 
grams  where  neoessary.  Health  pro¬ 
grams  have  l»een  abundantly  describtHl ; 
they  can  be  readily  imitated.  A  cri¬ 
tical  problem  will  still  remain:  what 
arc  the  personality  relations  l)etween 
teacher  and  student  which  wdll  assure 
the  beat  practical  application  of  health 
and  hygiene  in  the  school  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  these  practices  after  the 
school  years  ? 

I  raise  this  question  because  at  the 
kindergarten  and  first  year  level  where 
)>atterns  are  established  for  subsequent 
learning,  the  teacher  as  a  personality 
is  the  textbook.  Her  attitudes  and  re¬ 
actions,  often  unconscious  and  spon¬ 
taneous,  are  models  which  the  little 
child  absorbs  ag  a  sponge  does  water 
without  ever  being  conscious  of  the 
process. 

Psychosomatic  Problems 

The  teacher’s  attitudes  concerning 
when  to  wear  rubl)ers,  how  many  times 
one  can  safely  dash  across  the  street 
.without  looking,  what  to  do  for  a  case 
of  measles  are  conventional.  He  is 
confronted  with  a  ditferent  problem 
with  little  Sue  who  never  feels  well 
although  the  doctor  can  find  nothing 
wrong  and  little  Dick  who  is  always 
getting  hurt  and  demanding  sympa¬ 
thy.  When  is  a  band-aid  not  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  germs,  but  a  compli- 
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cated  way  of  getting  teacher’s  atten¬ 
tion  ? 

It  is  common  for  children  of  the 
early  grades  to  find  themselves  nause¬ 
ated  some  morning  just  before  school. 
All  are  familiar  with  the  remark  “as 
soon  as  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  school 
the  stomach  cleared  up.”  If  through 
her  own  insecurties,  the  child’s  mother 
becomes  unduly  alarmed  by  this  minor 
illness  and  showers  the  child  with  at¬ 
tention  it  may  become  a  pleasurable 
experience  which  he  will  repeat.  At 
least  he  may  avoid  some  painful  situa¬ 
tion  in  school  which  he  feeds  but  can¬ 
not  put  into  words. 

When  this  little  illness  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  school,  the  poor  teacher  is  put 
in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  decid¬ 
ing  whether  the  child  is  sufficiently  ill 
to  be  sent  home  or  to  the  nurse.  Fear¬ 
ing  criticism  and  not  wanting  a  child 
to  suffer,  teachers  naturally  tend  to  err 
in  favor  of  sending  the  child  home. 
Herein  may  be  the  origins  of  later  in¬ 
dustrial  absenteeisms  or  an  hypochon¬ 
driacal  housewife  who  has  unconscious¬ 
ly  “learned”  in  childhood  to  solve  cer¬ 
tain  life  problems  through  physical 
symptoms. 

The  teacher  who  herself  is  stable 
is  not  disturbed  by  applying  concepts 
of  psychosomatic  medicine  to  her  pu¬ 
pils.  Aware  of  the  subtle  differences 
under  the  superficial  similarities  of 
2nd  graders,  3rd  graders,  4th  graders 
she  will  be  curious  to  search  for  pos¬ 
sible  emotional  explanations  of  vague, 
repeated  symptoms.  Some  general 
practitioners  report  as  high  as  80%  of 
their  patients  complaining  of  symp¬ 
toms  that  originate  from  emotional  dis¬ 
turbances.  No  one  can  know  the  emo¬ 
tional  climate  of  the  classroom  better 
than  the  ever-present  teacher.  Trag¬ 
ically,  the  teacher  whose  classroom 


may  precipitate  the  most  emotional 
tensions  is  likely  to  be  rigid  and  un- 
inquisitive. 

Such  a  teacher  may  take  refuge  ifi 
the  rituals  of  daily  fingernail  inspec¬ 
tion.  Cleanliness  is  pleasant,  but  no 
guarantee  of  health.  Another  com¬ 
forting  ritual  is  the  reminder  to  “stand 
straight.”  Slouching  posture  does  in- 
terefere  with  the  function  of  internal 
organs,  but  how  many  children  have 
been  induced  to  “stand  straight”  by 
command  ?  They  stretch  up  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  sag  down  again. 
Chances  are  nearly  certain  that  his 
posture  reflects  his  attitude  toward  the 
world  and  his  feeling  about  himself. 
A  few  conversations  designed  to  get 
him  to  talk  about  these  feelings  may  re¬ 
veal  their  origin  and  open  a  way  for 
helping  his  emotions  and  improving 
his  physical  health. 

The  borderline  area  of  psychosoma¬ 
tic  disease  challenges  the  ingenuity  of 
a  teacher.  Without  trying  to  be  a 
diagnostician  or  a  psychiatrist,  he  can 
enhance  his  already  wide  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  childhood  emotions  by  explor¬ 
ing  this  field  in  his  own  classroom.  The 
converse  situation  of  children  with 
known  physical  handicaps  who  develop 
emotional  disturbances  concerning 
them  is  well-recognized.  In  large 
school  systems  these  children  are  often 
heli)ed  through  the  guidance  depart¬ 
ment.  But  there  remain  numerous 
schools  in  which  the  difficulty  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
treatment. 

The  Strong  Become  Stronger 

Probably  the  child  who  is  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  suffers  more  in  our  age  of  com¬ 
petitive  athletics  than  the  child  with  a 
frank  disability.  The  latter  makes  a 
deliberate  substitutive  behavior.  The 
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poorly  developed  child  may  resist  par¬ 
ticipation  in  physical  health  activities 
because  of  unconscious  emotional 
blocks  or  because  of  fear  of  inadequate 
performance.  In  a  school  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  winninjr  of  competi¬ 
tive  sports,  the  physical  education  of 
the  students  will  inevitably  become  un¬ 
equal.  Those  who  come  to  the  upper 
grades  with  physical  superiority  will 
have  the  ailvautagt*  and  keep  it. 

Xot  everyone  needs  to  become  an 
Atlas  or  an  Amazon,  but  an  essential 
part  of  a  complete  education  is  an  a<le- 
quately  developed  body.  Tt  is  natural 
for  the  child  or  adolescent  to  want  to 
exercise  his  muscles.  When  he  says 
he  “does  not  like”  athletics,  he  is  actu¬ 
ally  stating  that  he  has  an  emotional 
resistance  to  them.  To  the  withdraw¬ 
ing  tyjK*  of  individual,  avoidintr  the 
situation  is  easier  and  more  desirable 
than  facing  it  squarely.  The  teacher 
must  Ix'  alerted  to  such  individuals  and 
realize  that  by  allowing  them  to  with¬ 
draw  he  is  helping  to  jx-rpetuate  a 
jif^rsonality  trait  that  may  assume  ma¬ 
lignant  proportions.  Tt  is  usually  not 
successful  to  force  jiarticipation  in 
athletics,  hut  wiser  to  learn  the  cause 
of  tlie  emotional  block  *0  that  the  stu- 
«lent  will  become  free  to  ex)>ress  his 
natural  urge  for  physical  development. 

The  Vnhom  Generation 

The  amount  of  instruction  that  a 
school  can  provide  concerning  the 
health  and  care  of  the  sexual  organa 
varies  with  the  locality.  I  personally 
cannot  see  that  this  instruction  proper¬ 
ly  given  and  with  suitable  modifica¬ 
tions.  need  conflict  with  any  relisious 
concepts.  The  physiological  facts  of 
menstruation,  conception,  pregnancy, 
delivery,  erection,  and  orgasm  are  in¬ 


escapable  life  phenomena.  Education 
makes  sense  only  if  it  is  a  preparation 
for  the  life  that  the  student  is  going  to 
experience.  Certainly  physicians  in¬ 
cluding  psychiatrists  see  a  vast  amount 
of  ill  health  associated  with  the  sexual 
organs.  The  psychiatrist’s  beliefs  that 
much  of  the  illness  that  is  called  organ¬ 
ic  and  surgical  of  the  sexual  organs  is 
actually  of  emotional  origin.  How 
.sexual  health  is  taught  may  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  sexual  maturity  of  the  teach¬ 
er.  An  immature  teacher  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  teach  the  subject  even  when  it 
is  sanctioned  and  the  content  prf‘S- 
cribed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
of  the  discredit  that  has  come  to  sex 
education  is  the  result  of  the  damage 
done  by  a  teacher  who  does  not  have  a 
broadly  mature  sexual  outlook  himself. 
.\t  the  same  time  a  really  mature 
teacher  often  indirectly  conveys  some¬ 
thing  of  his  concept  of  the  sexual  role. 

".Vopm.s"  are  Gtii/Jea.  not  Tawr 

Tt  is  important  for  the  teacher  to 
maintain  objectivity  concerning  the 
health  of  any  individual  child.  A 
teacher  who  prefers  children  plump 
and  heavy  bone<l  can  do  harm  to  a  child 
who  is  naturally  slender  and  small 
lioned  by  comparing  him  unfavorably. 
.Mthouih  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
sort  of  “norms”  one  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  these  are  con¬ 
venient  figures  of  speech.  A  w’ide 
range  of  individual  variations  are  con¬ 
densed  on  a  table  to  make  a  yardstick 
for  the  teacher  to  use  as  a  general 
frame  of  referenee.  The  only  way  to 
know  whether  an  individual  child  is 
healthy  is  to  compare  him  with  him¬ 
self  of  the  year  U*forc  to  see  whether 
he  has  shown  proportionate  develop¬ 
ment. 
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Teeth,  Catuly  and  False  Teeth 

One  important  thing  that  teachers 
can  do  to  help  dental  he^ilth  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  a  substitute  for  candy. 
Every  dentist  denounces  the  amount  of 
candy  children  eat,  and  every  parent 
looks  on  helpless  to  know  how  to  curb 
his  children’s  hunger  for  it.  We  know 
that  prohibitions  are  rarely  successful. 
It  is  more  effective  to  encourage  sub¬ 
stitution  of  more  desirable  behavior. 
Candy  eating  is  certainly  a  national 
past-time  which  is  not  going  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed  for  all  the  falsi*  teeth  and  den¬ 
tists’  drills  in  Main  Street. 

There  is  hope,  however,  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  natural  sweets  for  refined 
sugar  candies.  The  child  learned  to 
enjoy  candies  at  home  long  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  school.  His  taste  for  it  is 
encouraged  by  childhood  economics. 
The  ])Ossessor  of  only  a  few  pennies  at 
a  time,  w’hat  fooilstuff  can  he  buy  but 
gum  and  candy?  VV’ith  a  few  pennies 
he  can  become  part  of  the  consuming 
public  at  any  neighborhood  store  or 
even  at  the  automatic  dispenser  after 
hours.  Where  can  he  buy  an  apple, 
an  orange,  a  banana,  a  few  dates,  a 
few  figs,  some  nuts?  Where  and  for 
the  same  price  as  penny  candy  ? 

By  the  time  the  ciiild  is  old  enough 
to  think  of  his  habits,  he  is  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  candy  eating  that  he  believes 
it  is  as  natural  as  sleeping  or  getting 
up  in  the  morning.  Actually  it  is  a 
habit  learned  from  one’s  forebears.  If 
is  not  likely  to  be  changeil  until  wal¬ 
nuts  and  ginger  root  come  out  of  little 
penny  dispensers,  offering  trinkets  and 
prizes  as  bonus. 

Frere  Jacques,  Dormez-vntisf 

If  one  were  asked  to  select  the  most 
important  prophylactic  health  meas¬ 
ure.  sleep  would  be  the  correct  answer. 


Inadequate  sleep  not  only  predisposes 
to  physical  breakdown,  but  compounds 
the  problem  by  predisposing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  unhealthy  emotions.  Since 
going  to  bed  seems  to  be  resisted  by  so 
many  children,  group  approval  in  the 
school  for  early  bedtime  is  helpful. 
By  creating  a  group  attitude  teachers 
can  accomplish  much  that  is  l>e3’ond 
the  j)Ower  of  the  individual  parent. 
Actually  the  teacher  maj’  be  quite  right 
if  he  interprets  fluctuation  in  mooil 
and  learning  capacity  as  the  result  of 
inadequate  rest.  It  may  be  beneficial 
to  discuss  specific  cases  with  the  class. 

The  Juvenile  Public 

The  goals  of  jmblic  health  educa¬ 
tion  vary  greatly  with  the  community. 
The  teacher  of  predominantly  rural 
children  finds  the  diagrams  of  a  large 
municipal  health  organization  only  re¬ 
motely  interesting  to  his  students.  Un¬ 
less  they  move  to  the  city  they  are 
never  going  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
vast  sewage  disposal  system.  The 
teacher  of  rural  children  has,  however, 
a  much  more  vital  job  than  describing 
these  eflScient  systems.  Ilis  students 
will  have  to  put  into  practice  their 
sanitation  systems  with  their  own 
hands.  If  it  means  extra  work,  the 
benefits  must  he  clearly  demonstrated, 
convincingly  presented.  The  teacher 
wiM  find  earthy  commonsense  indis¬ 
pensable  in  helping  him  find  means  of 
n[>pealing  to  students  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tangible  contact  with  their 
life  problems. 

The  urban  dweller  pays  his  taxes 
for  most  of  his  sanitation,  taking  it  for 
granted,  just  as  he  pours  milk  out  of 
the  bottle  without  reflecting  on  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  w’hich  it  got  there.  The  urban 
teacher  must  always  think  of  himself 
as  a  politician  campaigning  for  needed 
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reforms,  even  though  his  pupils  be  fif¬ 
teen  years  away  from  the  polls.  The 
ideas  he  instills  in  their  minds  are, 
within  his  own  lifetime,  going  to 
mould  the  tax-paying,  voting  public. 
If  he  has  lx*en  successful,  expenditures 
for  school  nurse,  pre-school  examina¬ 
tion,  flouridization,  and  the  similar 
health  insurance  measures  will  not 
seem  like  extravagances  when  his  pu¬ 
pils  become  parents  themselves. 

Since  accidents  are  predominantly 
the  result  of  human  failure,  national 
health  is  improved  by  accident  preven¬ 
tion  education.  Many  a  parent  has 
been  corrected  by  the  school  child’s  re¬ 
proving  him  for  a  careless  use  of  a 
sharp  tool,  or  the  continued  use  of  an 
unsafe  step-ladder.  The  story  Iwok 
form  of  relating  the  consequences  of 
the  wrong  way  of  doing  things  instills 
in  the  child  an  automatic  sense  of  the 
right  of  safety  measures  without  arous¬ 
ing  his  resistance  to  precepts.  We  are 
all  prone  to  project  onlo  the  environ¬ 
ment  faults  that  lie  within.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  many  facts  concerning 
specific  hazards.  It  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  youujr  child  to  realize  that 


his  is  the  brain  that  directs  the  knife, 
gun,  bicycle  that  he  is  using.  Long 
before  he  becomes  a  driver  himself  he 
can  have  an  influence  on  traflSc  mortal¬ 
ity  by  learning  that  father  is  stupid, 
not  smart,  when  he  drives  too  fast. 

Summary 

The  basic  factors  of  the  care  of  the 
{)hysical  health  of  the  school  child  art' 
well  establishetl.  The  teacher  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  better  equipped  to  expound 
on  the  preservation  of  health  than  the 
physician  who  inevitably  thinks  in 
terms  of  illness.  Where  school  health 
examinations  do  not  exist  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  indifference  of  the  parent- 
public,  not  the  lack  of  evidence  of  their 
importance  to  a  complete  education. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  empha¬ 
size  a  few  aspects  of  health  guidance 
that  relate  to  the  teacher’s  personal  at¬ 
titude  toward  health..  Health  is  not 
something  that  comes  out  of  a  vitamin 
pill  or  an  immunizing  dose,  important 
as  those  items  may  be.  In  addition  to 
tht'se  tangible  facts  one  must  know  that 
robust  physical  health  is  dependent  on 
a  vigorous,  healthy  emotional  attitude. 


Teen-Agers  Are  Born  Not  Made 

By  FERN  E.  WEBBER 
1017  Florida  Street,  Ijong  Beach,  Calif. 

Magazines,  newspapers,  books  produce  more  potential  teen-agerg  to 
are  flourishing  with  contro-  become  even  greater  problems.  W’bat 
versy,  speculation  and  sugges-  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  Are  there 
tions  concerning  the  teen-age  element  enough  hou8<*8,  enough  schools,  enough 
of  our  country.  jobs  ? 

True,  the  teen-agers  deserve  much  I  could  answer  these  questions  with 
consideration.  Never  before  in  his-  the  old  standard  reminder  of  the  teeii- 
tory  have  such  numbers  of  this  age  agers  of  other  gimerations.  But  that 
group  lived.  With  the  bounding  of  is  not  an  answer.  It  only  tables  the 
population  it  seems  that  all  at  once  issue  for  the  lack  of  an  answer.  In 
every  corner,  bus,  car,  house,  school  retrospect,  however,  we  might  wiwdy 
and  restaurant  is  spilling  out  teen-  remember  that  the  generation  who  now 
agers.  We  all  admit  they  prest'iit  a  worries  about  the  teen-ager  and  his  in- 
problem.  Even  if  they  were  good  an-  fluence  on  our  society  is  the  producer 
gels,  so  very  many  goo<l  angels  would  of  the  teen-ager  and  of  the  condition  of 
constitute  a  problem.  It  is  quite  ap-  the  society  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
parent  to  ns  and  to  them  that  the  good  selves. 

angels  among  them  are  limited.  The  complainers  sired  the  child.  The 

Now  what  are  their  problems  ?  Ra-  worried  mamas  produced  the  child.  I 
ther,  what  problems  do  they  constitute  overheard  a  woman  who  said  she  would 
for  society  ?  We  will  let  the  counsel-  like  to  have  a  lot  of  children  if  she 
ing  experts  and  p-svchologists  analyze  could  do  away  with  them  in  some  way 
their  social  problems.  What  do  they  during  the  years  fourteen  to  twenty, 
present  for  the  public  to  worry  about  ?  The  adults  of  today  made  these  chil- 
They  are  noisy.  They  don’t  dress  dren.  They  made  every  one  of  them, 
neatly.  They  are  often  rude,  selfish,  They  are  making  them  faster  and  fast- 
and  demanding.  They  are  like  young  er.  If  you  think  there  is  a  teen-age 
overgrown  birds  who,  with  beaks  problem  today,  wait  until  ten  years 
'  agape,  squall  orders  to  their  worried  from  now.  There  is  no  doubt  of  what 
parents.  They  race  around  in  cars,  war,  hunger,  disease,  suffering,  cold, 
constituting  a  menace  on  the  highways,  fear  will  do  to  them.  Just  produce 
They  sometimes  perform  acts  of  juve-  them  because  it  is  the  vogue,  because 
nile  delinquency.  They  smoke  and  the  neighbors  have  three,  because  you 
strut  and  swear  and  neck  at  a  very  don’t  want  Susie  to  grow  up  an  only 
young  age.  There  are  too  many  of  child,  because  you  have  hospital  insur- 
them.  They  crowd  the  schools,  the  ance,  because  you’ll  keep  trying  until 
streets,  the  stores.  They  are  cockily  you  get  a  boy, 

immature,  and  prematurely  indepen-  Do  you  see?  It  isn’t  as  much  a 
dent.  They  marry  so  young  that  they  teen-age  problem  as  it  is  an  adult  prob- 
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lem.  Educate  the  adulta  to  self- 
control,  reasonableness,  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  future  of  their  offspring. 
The  teen-agers  are  about  to  become 
adults.  Educate  them,  beginning  as 
early  as  possible,  toward  marriage 
choices,  perception  of  quality  in  others, 
and  thought  as  to  the  future  of  people 
in  an  overpopulated  selfish  world. 
Don’t  be  such  optimists.  Is  the  world 
getting  better?  Since  when?  Don’t 
be  so  selfish.  Don’t  you  really  care 
what  it  will  bo  like  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  from  now?  Will  you  admit  to 
your  children  and  their  children  that 
you  care  so  little  about  them  that  you 
don’t  care  what  kind  of  a  world  faces 
them  ?  You  must  care  if  it  is  a  world 
of  peace  or  tortured  division.  You 
must  care  if  it  is  a  world  of  gracious 
living  with  food  for  all  or  a  mad 
scramble  of  a  mobbed  populace  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

Of  course  our  teen-agers  are  wild. 
Where  is  security  for  them  ?  The  con¬ 
stant  threat  of  war  embraces  them. 


The  selection  of  work  and  a  profession 
faces  them  with  competition,  financial 
insecurity  and  taxes.  The  pressure  of 
convention  holds  them  in  its  grasp. 
The  entertainment  that  is  offeretl  them 
keeps  them  at  a  five-year  old  level  of 
intelligence  and  wit.  The  schools 
fondly  pass  them  through  every  fail¬ 
ing  subject  to  make  room  for  more. 
They  are  pushed  through  the  cauldron 
of  education  into  the  maelstrom  of 
adulthood  which  today  moans  earning 
enough  money  to  raise  a  family  on  the 
installment  plan. 

We  dare  to  find  fault  with  our  teen¬ 
agers  ?  They  are  our  creation  and  the 
world  they  live  in  is  our  handiwork! 

Let  us  look  within  ourselves.  We, 
the  adults  of  today,  did  all  this.  Are 
we  proud  of  it?  Does  our  posterity 
thank  us  ?  We  must  widen  our  vision 
and  their  vision,  our  interests  and  their 
interests  so  an  economy  and  society 
will  be  created  which  is  able  to  sustain 
its  members  in  comfort  and  pleasant 
living. 


"Mother  Goose  Goes  to 

High  School” 

liy  LOUISE  JEAK  WALKER 
Associate  Professor  English 
Western  Michigan  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

IT  IS  a  long  journey  from  Mother  jingles  Wause  they  are  rhythmical, 
Goose  to  the  poetry  of  Milton  and  humorous,  and  imaginative. 

•  Shakespeare,  but  whether  one’s  Training  children  for  desirable  emo- 
journey  through  English  literature  tional  attitudes  is  no  small  factor  in 
reaches  the8<?  masters  or  stops  some-  the  educative  process  yet  it  can  be  be- 
where  earlier  in  the  course,  the  starting  gun  with  veiy  small  children  through 
point  is  always  Mother  Goose,  the  first  a  careful  presentation  of  children’s 
verse  that  we  learn.  In  fact,  Mother  poetry.  The  widely  recognized  need 
Goose  is  the  starting  point  from  which  for  leaders  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
mankind  iK’gins  its  knowledge  of  books,  emotions  be  trained  and  disciplined. 
The  novelist  whose  work  has  gained  T.«adera  in  all  ages  and  in  all  vocations 
best  seller  proportions  probably  gaine<i  have  always  been  persons  of  strong 
his  first  notion  of  fiction  on  his  mo-  emotions.  Consideration  for  others, 
ther’s  knee  from  the  fantastic  story  of  sympathy,  pity,  kindness  toward  ani- 
the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon  or  mals,  good  sportsmanship,  cheerful- 
possibly  from  the  old  woman  who  ness,  patriotism,  and  love  are  nurtured 
swept  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky.  through  familiarity  with  Mother 
.Mother  Goose’s  rhymes  have  trained  Goose. 

the  ear  and  stirretl  the  imagination  of  The  quality  most  frequently  asso- 
generations  of  children.  ciated  with  poetry,  often  in  derision. 

Elementary  teachers  recognize  the  is  imagination.  The  practical  man  has 
value  of  Mother  Goose  as  an  aid  to  the  always  scorned  the  dreamer.  Yet  in 
beginner  in  reading.  Children  like  a  sense,  we  live  in  a  dream  world, 
the  rh\Tnea  because  the  subject  matter  Every  step  of  progress  made  by  man, 
is  interesting  to  them  and  dramatic,  every  convenience  of  modern  civiliza- 
Many  of  the  rh>’me8  tell  or  suggest  tion,  is  the  product  of  someone’s  ima- 
brief  stories.  Many  of  them  contain  gination.  Men  and  women’s  dreams 
character  sketches  of  children.  Some  of  homes  in  spacious  surroundings 
of  them  introduce  animals  as  actors,  pushed  back  the  frontiers;  their 
The  vocabulary  of  most  of  the  jingles  dreams  of  rapid  communication  from 
is  the  one  that  the  beginner  must  ac-  coast  to  coast  built  roads,  railroads, 
qtiire.  It  is  made  up  of  common  words,  and  airplanes;  their  dreams  of  free- 
It  contains  names  of  animals  and  per-  dom  of  opportunity  for  all  men  have 
sons,  deacriptive  adjectives,  and  active  produced  schools  all  over  the  country; 
verbs.  Furthermore,  children  like  the  their  dream  of  world  peace  with  justice 
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will  find  its  fulfillment  largely  through 
the  eifortg  of  children  whose  imagina¬ 
tions  are  now  plastic  in  adults’  hands. 

To  develop  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  an 
appreciation  for  humor,  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  to  provide  for 
fancy  and  emotion,  require  skill.  Mo¬ 
ther  Goose  performs  those  tasks  su¬ 
premely  well  and  elementary  teachers 
know  it. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this 
discussion,  I  wish  to  show  that  as 
teachers  we  have  dismissed  our  helper. 
Mother  Goose,  too  soon.  This  charm¬ 
ing  old  lady  can  render  fine  service  to 
the  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  if 
she  is  given  a  chance. 

In  the  past  when  my  high  school 
classes  looke<l  blank  after  my  attempts 
to  teach  blank  verse  or  the  simple 
forms  of  prosody  I  said,  “How  many 
of  you  know: 

‘There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn’t 
know  what  to  do?’” 

When  the  students  smilingly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  familiar  with 
this  prolific  old  lady,  I  suggested  that 
we  tap  out  the  rhythm  as  we  said  the 
lines.  I  explained  to  the  class  that  the 
rhythm  is  quantitative,  and  that  quan¬ 
titative  rhythm  has  two  characteristics; 
first,  the  accents  or  beats  are  strictly 
regular;  in  fact,  they  are  as  regular  as 
a  clock  or  a  metronome;  and  second, 
that  the  number  of  accented  syllables 
in  a  metrical  foot  is  immaterial  pro¬ 
vided  that  these  accented  syllables  oc¬ 
cur  at  exactly  regular  intervals  of  time. 
To  make  this  point  clear,  I  illustrated 
with: 

“I  saw  an  old  woman  tossed  up  in  a 
basket 

Nineteen  times  as  high  as  the  moon/' 
or 


** Pussycat,  pussycat,  where  have  you 
been  f” 

“I’ve  been  to  London  to  look  at  the 
queen.” 

After  repeating  these  lines  several 
times  in  concert  some  member  of  the 
class  usually  suggested: 

“Pease  porridge  hot,  pease  porridge  cold 
Pease  porridge  in  the  pot,  nine  days  old.” 

Then  I  explained  that  the  regularity 
of  metrical  accent  is  maintained  even 
at  the  expense  of  logical  emphasis. 

After  a  little  of  this  informal  drill 
the  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  an¬ 
apaestic  foot  didn’t  seem  such  a  pest 
and  trimeter,  tetrameter,  and  penta¬ 
meter  lines  were  easily  recognized  by 
their  three,  four,  or  five  accented  syl¬ 
lables.  Often  the  students  decided  that 
blank  verse,  which  they  soon  rr’cog- 
nized  as  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter, 
was  easier  to  write  than  the  rhymed 
pentameter.  After  such  an  experience 
they  read  Julius  Caesar  or  Machth 
with  greater  facility  and  comprehen¬ 
sion.  . 

My  conviction  that  Mother  Goose 
can  be  of  real  service  to  the  secondary 
teacher  hag  been  strengthened  not  only 
by  my  own  personal  experience,  but 
also  by  the  words  of  Mary  Hill  Ar- 
buthnot  in  her  l)ook.  Children  and 
Books.  She  says: 

“The  verses  of  Mother  Goose  skip,  gal¬ 
lop,  run,  walk,  swing,  trot,  and  hop  just 
as  music  does”  ... 

and  train  the  child,  and  his  ears 

“to  enjoy  the  various  sound  comhinations 
that  make  these  Mother  Goose  verses 
such  a  splendid  introduction  to  English 
poetry.  For  one  of  the  many  values  of 
these  melodious  jingles  is  that  they  ac¬ 
custom  the  ear  and  tongue  to  the  musical 
aspects  of  our  English  language. 

Thinking  of  the  significance  of  these 
words,  a  high  school  senior  can  readily 
see  that  Pope’s  famed  heroic  couplet 
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“Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are 
tried 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside” 
is  not  too  foreign  to  the  cuplets  of  Mo¬ 
ther  Goose,  who  herself  penned  the 
lines,  BO  we  are  led  to  believe : 

“No,  no,  my  melodies  will  never  die 
While  nuriieg  sing,  or  babies  cry.” 

Mother  Goose  can  not  only  help  the 
students  of  literature  in  high  school 
to  hear,  read,  and  appreciate  the  music 
of  poetry,  but  she  can  also  aid  them  in 
reeognir.ing  and  mastering  those  liter¬ 
ary  pixies,  figures  of  speech,  which  like 
the  trolls  of  old  in  the  tale,  “Three 
Billy  Goats  Gruff,”  lie  in  wait  for  un¬ 
suspecting  students  to  catch  them  un¬ 
aware,  Consicler  first  the  figure  called 
Personification,  In  Mother  Goose, 
“the  little  dog  laughed.”  “the  dish  ran 
away  with  the  spoon,”  “the  dog  was 
smoking  bis  pipe,”  “the  cat  came  fiddl¬ 
ing  out  of  the  barn” — animals  and  in¬ 
animate  objects,  too  numerous  to  list 
fully,  act,  think,  and  talk  like  persons. 
Familiarity  with  the  lines  will  aid  the 
the  student  to  master  personification. 

Then  too,  there  are  the  three  figures 
of  sj>eech  that  give  us  pictures  by  com¬ 
parison  in  a  single  word  assertively,  or 
more  obviously  by  the  use  of  such 
words  as  “like”  or  “as;”  Epithet,  Me¬ 
taphor,  and  Simile,  These  are  used 
less  frequently  in  Mother  Goose,  but 
they  are  found  in  her  rhjmes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  her  Jack,  the  “plain¬ 
looking  lad,”  who  sold  his  “gold  egg” 
and  then  went  a-courting  a  lady 

“As  fair  as  the  lily, 

And  sweet  as  the  May,” 

and 

“The  four  and  twenty  soldiers. 

That  stood  between  the  decks. 

Were  four  and  twenty  white  mice, 

With  chains  about  their  necks.” 


Alliteration  and  Onomatopoeia, 
those  sound  conscious  figures,  are  eas¬ 
ily  recognized  by  students  whose  ears 
have  been  trained  by  Mother  Goose’s 
“Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled 
peppers”  or  “Sing  a  song  of  sixpence.” 
The  alliterative  titles  like  “Wee  Willie 
W'inkie,”  “Old  King  Cole”  and  “Lit¬ 
tle  Miss  Muffet”  offer  further  assist¬ 
ance.  Onomatopoeia  surely  could  nev¬ 
er  elude  the  student  who  had  heard  the 
sound-imitative  line,  “Uark,  bark,  the 
dogs  do  bark,”  or  ‘One  misty  moiety 
morning.” 

Mother  Goose  abounds  in  allusions. 
Many  of  them  are  of  English  origin. 
In  ‘‘Gay  go  up  and  Gay  go  down” 
there  are  allusions  to  Old  Ix>ndon 
Town,  the  bells  of  St.  Margaret’s,  St. 
Clement’s  and  St.  Peter’s,  Whitechap¬ 
el,  Aldgate,  Old  Bailey,  Shoreditch, 
and  liow. 

King  Arthur,  King  Charles  I, 
King  Richard,  I..ord  Mayor,  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  the  Duke  of  York  are  only 
a  few  of  the  important  personages  and 
nobility  with  whom  Mother  Goose 
makes  her  readers  acquainted.  Her 
geographical  allusions  include  Thes¬ 
saly,  Wales,  Leeds,  Glo’ster,  Norwich, 
Gotham,  London,  and  Dover.  She  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  theater  with  Punch 
and  Judy.  She  alludes  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John  of  biblical  fame. 

The  student  of  Mother  Goose  soon 
recognizes  in  her  a  fondness  for  Eng¬ 
lish  settings  and  English  tradesmen. 
She  uses  the  candle  stick  maker,  the 
joiner,  the  barber,  the  hatter,  the  fruit¬ 
erer,  and  the  hosier  to  mention  only  a 
few.  Their  financial  transactions  are 
carried  on  in  farthings,  half  pence, 
two  pence,  four  pence,  six  pence,  shill¬ 
ings,  and  crowns.  In  her  verses,  the 
birds  are  largely  English  ones;  wrens, 
nightingales,  cocksparrows,  cuckoos. 
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dovea,  robins,  and  owls  appear  often. 
Tn  her  garden,  gilly  flowers,  rosea,  viol¬ 
ets,  primroses,  and  posies  grow. 

Mother  Goose’s  students  have  been 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  British 
culinary  art.  Tier  verses  are  filled 
with  references  to  pease  porridge,  fig 
pudding,  plum  buns,  pancakes,  fritters, 
turnips,  barley,  beef,  brown  bread,  hot 
cross  buna,  plum  pudding,  roast  goose, 
spinach,  broth,  marrow  bone,  curds 
and  whey,  tarts,  honey  and  sugar 
candy. 

Tom  Thumb’s  alphabet  sounds  sim¬ 
ilar  to  many  of  the  characters  whom 
Chaucer  selected  for  his  Prologue. 
However,  Mother  Goose  mentions  “a 
dninkard  who  had  a  red  face,”  “a  cap¬ 
tain,  all  covered  with  lace,”  “a  tinker 
who  mended  a  pot,”  “a  butcher  who 
had  a  great  dog,”  “a  usurer^  a  miser¬ 
able  elf,”  and  “a  vinter  who  drank  all 
himself,”  all  of  whom  Chaucer  did  not 
choose  to  join  his  illustrious  group  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  England’s  sacred 
shrine  at  Canterbury, 

No  doubt,  students  studying  the 
People’s  Perio<l  in  English  Literature 
will  recognize  the  similarity  between 
the  ballad,  “Get  Fp  and  Bar  the  Door” 
and  Mother  Gioose’s  “Dame,  Get  Up 
and  Bake  Your  Pies.’’  They  will  en¬ 
joy  using  it  and  “Where  have  you 
been  all  day,  my  boy  Willy?”,  “The 
Grand  old  Duke  of  York,”  “Master  T 
have,  and  T  am  his  man,”  and  “Blow, 
wind,  blow,  and  go  mill  go”  for  choral 
reading  selections. 

Surely  high  school  students,  familiar 
with  the  references  to  the  English 
goose  and  English  cooking  will  find 
added  pleasure  in  Dicken's  Chrvttmm 
Carol.  Many  will  note  that  Bunyan’s 
allegorical  characters  in  Pilgrim's  Pro¬ 


gress  are  not  too  different  from  Mother 
Goose’s  creation  in : 

“Come,  let’s  to  bed,”  says  Sleepy  Head 
“Tarry  awhile,”  says  Slow; 

“Put  on  the  pan,”  says  Greedy  Nan 
“Let’s  sup  before  we  go.” 

The  tlu‘me  of  Coleridge’s  “Ancient 
^Mariner,” 

“He  prayeth  best  who  lovest  beat 
All  things  l)oth  great  and  small.” 

is  but  an  adult  expression  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  words  to  the  children  in  “Mary 
had  a  little  lamb” — 

“Why  does  the  lamb  love  Mary  so?” 

The  eager  children  cry. 

“Why,  Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you  know !” 

The  teacher  did  reply. 

Gulliver's  Travels  in  which  Swift 
pictures  the  Lilliputians  as  pygmies 
will  interest  boys  and  girls  who  can  re¬ 
call  “the  wee  little  man  in  his  wee  little 
house.”  Browning’s  “Pied  Piper” 
w'ill  be  more  meaningful  to  those  who 
can  envisage  pipers,  and  rats  and 
cheeses;  and  children  who  dance. 
When  Silas  Marner  received  the  cakes 
from  Aaron  Winthrop’s  mother,  she 
told  Silas  that  she  ha«l  j)ricked  the 
cookies  with  the  mystic  letters  /  U  S 
which  she  noted  were  on  the  altar  cloth 
at  church.  Mrs,  Winthrop  wasn’t  sure 
of  the  meaning  of  those  letters  hut  she 
felt  that  they  must  be  worthwhile. 
Students  familiar  with  Mother  Goose’s 
“Hot  Cross  Buns”  which  were  com¬ 
monly  eaten  on  Good  Friday  will  sense 
that  beneath  both  Mrs.  Winthrop’s  ac¬ 
tion  and  that  of  Mother  Goose’s  baker 
was  a  deep  religious  faith  and  trust. 

One  has  only  to  scan  the  illustrious 
works  in  literature  to  realize  how  pro¬ 
foundly  Mother  Goose  has  influenced 
the  writings  of  poets  and  prose  writers. 
George  Herbert.  T.<ewi8  Carroll,  John 
Buskin,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Benjamin 
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Franklin,  to  mention  only  a  few,  have 
g^ven  abundant  evidence  that  they  were 
among  her  devotees. 

Since  poets  and  prose  writers  have 
profited  from  their  knowledge  of  Mo¬ 
ther  Goose,  I  am  convinced  that  she 
can  be  the  helper  of  the  teacher  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  secondary  school.  Her 
lines  and  rhymes  can  be  profitably  used 


as  stepping  stones  to  the  enjoyment  in 
learning  those  things  that  are  basic  to 
an  appreciation  of  and  a  love  for  liters 
ature.  It  makes  little  difference  whe¬ 
ther  that  literature  be  folk  tales,  a 
fable,  a  ballad,  an  allegory,  a  fantasy 
or  a  realistic  tale  and  whether  it  come 
to  us  in  the  rhythm  of  poetry  or  in  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  prose. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Mary  Tudor.  Hy  H.  F.  M.  Preacott.  N.Y. 
The  Macinillan  Co.  1953.  $5.00. 

The  terrible  nickname  of  “Bloody  Mary” 
which  Mary  Tudor  brought  upon  hertelf 
in  the  cloain^t  yeara  of  her  rei^n  haa  cre- 
ate<l  a  inialeadin^;  iinpreaaion  of  thia  un¬ 
fortunate  queen.  Mary  aulTered  a  moat 
unhappy  childhood,  embittered  by  the  por- 
oecution  of  her  mother,  Katherine  of  Ara- 
gnn,  by  her  father,  Henry  VIII.  When 
Henry  divorced  Katherine  and  mnrrie<l 
Ann  Boleyn,  young  Mary  waa  declared  il¬ 
legitimate  and  treated  aa  a  priaoner. 
Through  childhood  and  adoleacent  yeara, 
Mary  atood  up  againat  her  father  and  dis¬ 
played  the  cuatomary  Tudor  courage. 
Mary  come  to  the  throne  to  restore  the 
Uoman  Catholic  religion,  to  reestablish  the 
monaateriea,  and  to  put  down  the  Protes¬ 
tant  heresy.  When  the  persecution  of  the 
heretics  got  out  of  hand,  the  dark  legend 
of  "Bloody  Mary”  took  root.  Miss  Pres¬ 
cott's  biography  seeks  to  reveal  the  true 
Mary  and  to  present  her  with  all  her 
strengths  and  with  all  her  weaknesses. — 
William  P.  Seam. 

Patterns  of  Protestant  Church  Music. 
By  Itobert  M.  Stevenson.  Durham.  Duke 
University  Press.  1953.  $4.00. 

This  study  traces  the  differing  musical 
traditions  that  have  grow  up  In  the  vari¬ 
ous  Protestant  denominations.  The  book 
is  designed  primarily  for  church  musicians 
but  pastors  and  other  religions  leaders 


will  And  it  interesting  and  informative. 
The  study  begins  with  a  consideration  of 
Luther’s  musical  achievements  and  the 
origins  of  a  rational  for  the  use  and  form 
of  music  in  Protestant  worship.  There 
follows  a  discii.ssion  of  Calvin’s  philosophy 
of  church  music.  The  adoption  of  the 
First  Prayer  Book  and  the  work  of  Mer- 
becke  in  England  are  next  considered.  As 
might  be  expecteil,  there  is  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  Bach  and  religious  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  this  prodigious  master 
worked.  The  Ilandelian  oratorio  and  the 
hymnbooks  of  John  Wesley  are  subjects  of 
succeeding  chapters.  The  author  gives 
much  attention  to  the  hymnody  of  the 
Tractarians  and  stresses  the  contributions 
of  John  Mason  Neale.  Tliis  very  compre¬ 
hensive  study  closes  with  a  chapter  on 
Ira  D.  Sankey  and  the  “Gospel”  hj-mnody. 
— William  P.  Seam,  New  York  University. 

La  Fiesta  Brava.  By  Barnaby  Conrad. 
Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  1953.  $5.00. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  some  twelve 
years  of  work  on  the  part  of  that  author¬ 
ity  on  bullflghting,  Barnaby  Conrad.  This 
enthusiast  for  the  sport  has  brought  back 
from  Spain,  Peru,  and  Mexico  the  greatest 
collection  of  bullflghting  photographs  ever 
to  be  assembled  in  one  volume.  The  text 
describes  the  history  and  personalities 
surrounding  the  art  of  bullflghting  as  well 
as  the  methods,  techniques,  and  backscene 
details. — W.P.8. 


A  Note  on  Teaching  Composition 

By  JAMES  BINNEY 

503  Marshall  Drive,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

TO  THE  business  man’s  com-  in  reading,  writing,  and  even  spelling 
plaint  that  today’s  graduates  are  weak  because  they  have  not  prac- 
cannot  spell  must  be  added  that  ticed. 

of  the  college  instructor  that  they  can-  We  are  all  a  little  weary,  however, 
not  write.  The  English  journals  give  of  the  attempt  to  blame  gadgets, 
evidence  of  this  concern — as  do  the  canned  inspiration,  and  cheap  art  for 
large  number  of  non-credit  English  X  our  troubles.  Men  have  been  more  in- 
and  English  O  courses  which  have  been  terested  in  the  sensational,  the  trivial, 
established  for  college  freshmen  dur-  and  the  trashy  than  the  good  for  a  long¬ 
ing  the  last  decade.  The  fault  is  not  er  time  than  anyone  now  teaching  has 
with  the  schools — and  I  hasten  to  add  taught — and  men  change  very  slowly, 
not  with  English  teachers  nor  admin-  Perhaps  that  is  why  someone  invented 
istrators.  A  difficult  age  has  fallen  education.  The  real  enemy  of  the  Eng- 
upon  us,  that’s  all.  ^  lish  teacher  is  time,  or  more  accurate- 

We  know,  of  course,  when  the  score  ly,  the  lack  of  time.  We  probably 
is  completely  added,  that  today’s  stu-  teach  too  many  things  and  cannot  find 
dents  do  as  well  with  spelling  and  writ-  time  to  teach  some  things  thoroughly 
ing  as  students  have  ever  done,  but  enough.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  in 
there  has  always  been  much  room  for  his  The  Aims  of  Education  wrote,  “We 
improvement.  It  is  only  our  human  enunciate  two  educational  command- 
tendency  to  remember  the  good  and  ments,  ‘Do  not  teach  too  many  sub¬ 
forget  the  bad  in  the  past  which  makes  jects,’  and  again  ‘What  you  teacli. 
us  think  that  yesterday’s  students  (and  teach  thoroughly.”  Whitehead  was 
rememlK*r  that  WE  were  yesterday’s  not  thinking  of  the  high  school  Eng- 
students)  were  superior,  They  were  lish  teacher  who  has  to  take  care  of 
not.  And  to  digress  for  a  moment — I  every  stray  idea  that  drifts  into  the 
would  say  to  those  who  enjoy  aiming  curriculum  and  cannot  find  a  place 
left-handed  brickbats  at  the  public  elsewhere — if  he  had  been,  he  might 
schools  that  I  find  students  from  pub-  have  written  more  strongly.  We  need 
lie  high  schools  as  capable  as  any  to  be  satisfied  with  teaching  English — 
others.  ‘  writing,  speaking,  and  reading. 

Circumstances,  however,  have  made  Students  can  learn  to  read,  speak, 
the  teaching  of  English  difficult  at  any  and  write  only  by  doing  those  things — 
time  and  in  almost  any  school.  Today,  although  we  must  remember  that  prac- 
the  movie,  the  radio,  television,  and  tice  by  itself  does  not  make  perfect, 
the  comics,  while  they  have  contributed  We  have  been  dealing  with  the  prob- 
greatly  in  many  ways,  have  success-  lems  of  local  government,  fish,  stamps, 
fully  competed  for  students’  time.  In  bottle  tops,  baseball  players,  mush- 
a  large  measure  students  who  are  weak  r<v)ins,  cowboys,  and  a  host  of  things 
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and  hoping  that  in  our  dealing  a  little 
of  something  or  other  will  rub  off — 
we  might  reverse  the  process,  practice 
consciously  for  results  in  English,  and 
if  somebody  learns  something  else  in 
the  meantime  count  it  as  a  bonus. 
Much  of  the  writing  done  in  schools  is 
indeed  practice* — but  practice  in  doing 
the  wrong  things. 

In  general,  two  methods  have  lieen 
used  for  teaching  composition.  In  the 
first  the  students  w’rite  papers  and  turn 
them  in,  and  the  teachers  mark  in  red 
for  every  error  and  return  them  to 
pupils  who  look  at  grades  and  toss  the 
papers  into  the  waste-basket.  A  second 
and  more  modern  method  uses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan :  students  write  j>aper8  and 
turn  them  in,  and  the  teachers  read 
them  and  throw  them  into  the  waste¬ 
basket  or  perhaps  just  throw  them  into 
the  waste-basket.  The  Pennsylvania 
Course  of  Study  in  English  for  the 
Secondary  Schools,  Bulletin  280. 
reads,  page  00,  “We  no  longer  discour¬ 
age  the  writers  by  cluttering  their 
papers  with  red  pencil  marks,  for  we 
know  that  the  negative  approach  is  de¬ 
structive  in  effect.”  And  later,  “Xow 
we  can  go  home  and  get  some  rest  so 
that  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  teaching 
the  next  day.”  There  is  some  good 
sense  here,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  non- 
correction  is  just  about  as  effective  as 
a  meaningless  overuse  of  the  red 
pencil. 

Actually,  however,  neither  of  the 
methoils  mentionerl  above  is  very  effec¬ 
tive.  A  student  should  read  and  dis¬ 
cuss  with  his  teacher  every  paper  which 
he  writes,  and  then  the  paper  should  be 
re-written.  At  least  fifteen  minutes 
would  be  needed  for  each  pupil  per 
paper  in  such  a  method,  for  we  must 
remember  that  a  mere  reading  of  a 
paper  is  not  enough.  Time  is  impor¬ 


tant.  The  typical  secondary  English 
teacher  works  wdth  about  six  classes  of 
thirty-five  students  each — a  total  of  • 
two-liundred  ten.  Requiring  one  com¬ 
position  each  week  and  giving  fifteen 
minutes  to  each  student  would  mean 
that  minutes  or  .*>2  hours  woubl 
be  needed.  No  teacher  has  that  much 
time  to  spare — and  no  teacher  has  the 
physical  stamina  to  follow  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Under  the  conditions  which  exist  to¬ 
day  and  will  exist  for  some  time  into 
the  future,  what  can  the  English  teach¬ 
er  do  but  follow  one  of  the  two  me¬ 
thods  (1)  have  students  write  but  do 
not  mark  papers,  a  method  which  pro¬ 
vides  practice  but  does  not  prevent 
practice  in  the  wrong  things,  or  (2) 
have  students  write  and  use  the  red 
pencil,  a  method  which  fails  l)ecause 
stmlents  look  at  the  grade  and  ignore 
the  corrections.  There  are  probably  a 
number  of  methods  superior  to  the  one 
I  shall  outline,  but  I  will  give  it  for 
what  it  is  worth, 

1.  Teachers  shottld  try  to  convince 
principals,  superintendents,  mem  Iters 
of  school  boards  and  parents  that  good 
teaching  in  English  composition  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  untrained  teachers  (a 
trained  teacher  means  one  trained  to 
teach  composition  not  one  trained  to 
teach  basket-weaving  or  wood-carving.) 
They  should  try  to  convince  everyone, 
also,  that  each  trained  teacher  should 
not  have  to  struggle  with  more  than 
one-hundred  compositions  each  week; 
this  means,  of  course,  no  more  than 
four  classes  with  twenty-five  students 
per  class.  English  teachers  may  have 
to  shout  down  enthusiastic  young  theor¬ 
ists  who  imagine  that  they  can  teach 
three  hundred  shidents  in  a  class  as 
well  as  another  can  teach  twenty  (300 
by  the  lecture  method,  of  course,  and 
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requiring  no  writing  except  one 
twenty-question  true  or  false  test  each 
semester — which  200  of  the  sleeping 
listeners  wake  up  long  enough  to  take.) 
Knglish  teachers  will  not  attain  a  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  the  ideal  one  outlined 
above — four  classes  with  twenty-tive 
students  each — in  the  near  future. 
There  isn’t  enough  money  for  one 
thing,  and  there  aren’t  enough  English 
teachers  for  another.  Hut  above  all, 
we  have  not  convinced  society  that  it 
is  necessary  for  stmlents  to  speak  and 
write  well.  The  world  has  accepted 
the  theory  that  we  learn  by  doing  and 
that  education  is  action — yet  in  jtrac- 
tice  everyone  stresses  the  knowing  of  a 
myriad  of  things  which  are  learned  in 
the  most  passive  ways  possible. 

English  teachers  must  establish  the 
truth  that  despite  all  the  gadgets  and 
aids  which  w(>  have  (many  td  them 
worthwhile  in  their  places)  students 
must  still  learn  by  reading.  Word 
science  is  still  very  imj>ortant,  Tt  is 
still  Ix'tter  to  l)e  able  to  speak  well  than 
to  he  able  to  name  tlx*  wives  of  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South 
America.  The  ability  to  write  a  cor¬ 
rect  pargarapb  is  more  valuable  to  a 
student  than  all  the  knowledge  he  may 
pick  up  in  many  unrelated  places  and 
which  he  can  easily  uncover  in  any 
good  encyclopedia,  j)rovided  some  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  has  taught  him  how. 

2.  In  tlx*  meantinx*  English  teach¬ 
ers  mu.st  do  the  l)est  they  can  with  what 
they  have.  This  sounds  lik(*  a  trit(* 
bit  of  nonsense,  and  one  might  ask — 
what  else  ean  they  do?  The  answer, 
trite  also,  is  that  they  might  do  tlx* 
worst  w’ith  what  they  have — and  prol)- 
ably  some  of  us  do.  Some  undoubted¬ 
ly  follow  tlx*  metlxMl  of  writing  with¬ 
out  correction  and  others  follows  the 
nx*thod  of  wearing  out  red  pencils. 


Hut  there  are  other  possibilities.  1 
will  outline  several  of  these. 

A.  Have  students  write  short  para¬ 
graphs,  'using  a  very  simple  outline — 
topic  sentence,  several  sentences  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  topic  sentence,  a  closing 
sentence.  The  students  can  write 
briefly  u])OU  the  most  interesting  toje 
ics  they  can  tind — there  is  no  r»*ason 
to  think  that  lx*cause  correct  writing 
is  to  be  encouraged,  one  has  to  curb 
anyone’s  originality.  After  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  done  have  the  students  first  cor¬ 
rect  their  own  papers,  then  exchangi* 
with  neighbors  ami  correct  again.  Have 
them  discuss  one  another’s  pajx'rs. 
After  the  pa]H*rs  have  been  read,  have 
the  students  rewrite  them  and  copy 
with  pen  and  ink.  Encourage  ev<‘ry- 
one  to  use  dictionaries. 

The  next  we(*k  have  tlx*m  write  a 
second  time — let  the  j>a]»ers  lx>  short 
agaiti.  Graduate  stmlents  at  univers¬ 
ities  write  paragraphs  in  writinc 
courses — and  professional  writers 
write  paragraphs — there  <*an’t  lx*  any 
disgrace  in  doing  so.  This  time,  while 
stmlents  write,  call  as  many  as  you  can. 
one  at  a  time,  to  .vour  desk  to  read  and 
consider  the  compositions  written  the 
w<*ek  lx*fore.  Do  more  than  correct 
errors.  Stiggest  improvement  in  or¬ 
ganization.  Call  attention  to  cliches. 
Point  out  where  the  writing  is  word.v 
and  show  how  it  can  be  tightened. 
Have  the  writers  read  their  own  work 
alouA. 

H.  From  the  first  set  of  pajters  cor¬ 
rected  list  the  errors  made  and  group 
them — sentence  fragments,  run  on  sen¬ 
tences,  errors  with  case,  etc.  Then 
write  several  pragraphs  of  your  own 
which  illustrate  typical  errors — do  not 
use  t<x)  many  errors  in  one  pa|)er. 
Copy  the  paragraphs  on  the  lx>ard,  and 
as  a  class  proj«*ct  have  the  students  cor- 
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reel  them.  Let  the  corrected  and  re¬ 
vised  compositions  remain  on  the 
board.  Repeat  this  procedure  several 
times.  Later  use  a  composition  which 
contains  no  errors.  Have  the  students 
tell  why  it  is  good. 

If  you  feel  that  it  will  make  you 
seem  more  up-to-date,  and  you  have 
more  time  than  English  teachers  usu¬ 
ally  have — and  that’s  why  we  started 
all  this  in  the  first  place,  time — you 
can  have  your  model  paragraphs  mim¬ 
eographed  or  prepared  as  slides  or  you 
can  project  them  with  an  opaque- 
projector.  Good  writing  by  one  of 
your  students  placed  on  the  board  will 
be  wholly  satisfactory.  Rut  it  seems 
very  unwise  to  project  students’  work 
or  put  it  on  the  board  and  then  tear  it 
apart  in  public.  Even  adults  do  not 
relish  having  their  serious  efforts 
dragged  out  into  the  open  for  criti¬ 
cism.  When  a  student’s  work  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  such  a  manner,  it  should  be 
praised — and  there  should  be  occasions 
for  praise.  But  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
read  excellent  papers  as  it  is  to  pro¬ 
ject  them,  and  there  is  considerable 
time  saved. 


When  writing  takes  place  about  a 
project  of  any  kind — say  the  making 
of  a  booklet  about  a  trip  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  plant — everyone  in  a  class  should 
have  a  part.  A  project  or  a  series  of 
projects  involving  write-ups  in  which 
a  half-dozen  clever  students  do  all  the 
writing  does  not  provide  much  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  inarticulate  thirty  who 
need  to  write.  Too  often  project  work 
results  in  a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
composition  for  show.  It  pleases  all 
who  view  it.  but  at  the  same  time  it 
conceals  the  fact  that  certain  students 
are  slipping  through  a  semester  with¬ 
out  writing  very  much.  There  have 
been  students  who  have  taken  courses 
in  which  writing  was  being  taught  who 
have  gone  some  time  without  writing. 
Teachers  might  easily  keep  a  discus¬ 
sion  sheet  and  check  each  student’s 
name  after  a  conference  in  which  work 
has  been  corrected — and  students  in 
turn  might  use  the  ancient  device  of 
keeping  record  cards  upon  which  they 
list  a  summary  of  the  suggestions  made 
— the  summary  to  be  correctly  written, 
of  course. 


A  Creative  Examination 


By  MARTIN  S.  DAY 
Auistant  Professor  of  English 
George  Washington  University,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


SHOULD  examination  in  Enjrlish 
literature  be  objective  or  subjec¬ 
tive?  Poleaxed  by  a  heap  of 
student  l)Ooklets  that  bulge  with  verb¬ 
ose  answers  to  essay  questions,  many 
of  us  yearn  for  those  easily  graded  tests 
one  might  concoct  for  College  Algebra 
or  Strength  of  Materials.  In  our 
minds  rise  visions  of:  Chaucer  died 
in  (a)  1300  (b)  1400  (c)  1500;  or 
our  hearts  sing  in  contemplating:  A 
metrical  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first 
stressed  and  the  second  unstressed,  is 

termed  a - .  One  of  my  colleagues 

has  devised  fiendishly  objective  tests 
in  Old  English  and  in  linguistics. 
These  tests  rigorously  dissect  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  factual  knowledge  of  fricatives, 
Unferth,  and  Anglo-Saxon  strong 
verbs.  Much  as  I  admire  this  clean- 


cut  examination  and  envy  the  rapidity 
of  marking  it,  I  cannot  consider  this 
method  wholly  applicable  to  my  under¬ 
graduate  course  in  Romantic  Poetry. 

Pondering  this  past  semester  upon 
the  final  examination,  I  imagined  the 
snorting  disgust  of  Byron  towards: 
“The  Vision  of  Judgment”  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  prai^  of  the  romantic  poet, 
Robert  Southey  (True  or  False)  ;  or 
the  pained  distress  of  Wordsworth  at: 
Michael’s  chief  occupation  was  (a) 
building  sheepfolds  (b)  shearing  sheep 
(c)  carding  wood  (d)  not  building 
she<*pfolds.”  I  threw  caution  to  the 
academic  winds  and  determined  upon 
an  examination  that  was  wildly  roman¬ 
tic  and  deliriously  objective.  Here  is 
my  final  two-hour  examination  for  the 
course  in  Romantic  Poetry: 


I.  'Phere  nr**  mnn>  vnrintltms  Iwlwern  thp  1805  version  of  The  Prelude  and  the 
printeil  text  of  1850.  KKnniiiie  the  Hninples  below  and  then  explain  why  the  changes 
were  made  and  whether  the  rhnnges  are  improvements  or  deteriorations  in  poetic  and 
romantic  expression. 


(a)  1805 

Where  f/uod  and  erll  nertr  hare  that  name. 
That  which  they  ought  to  have,  but  wrong 
prevails. 

And  rice  at  home. 

(b) 

they  who  ruled  the  Stale, 
Though  with  such  awful  proof  before  their 
eye» 

That  he  who  would  now  death,  reapn  death, 
or  worse. 

And  ran  reap  nothing  better,  rhild-like 
long’d 

To  imitate,  not  wise  enough  to  arold. 
Giants  in  their  impiety  alone. 

Hut,  in  their  weapons  and  their  warfare 
base 

As  rrrmin  working  out  of  reach,  they 
leagu’d 

Their  strength  perfidiously,  to  undermine 
Justice,  and  make  an  end  of  Liberty. 


1850 

Where  good  and  evil  interchange  their 
names. 

And  thirst  for  bloody  spoils  abroad  is 
paired 

With  rice  at  home.  (IX,  352-4) 

they  who  ruled  the  Plate — 

Though  with  such  awful  proof  before  their 
eyes 

That  he,  who  would  sow  death,  reaps 
death,  or  worse, 

.4«<l  ran  reap  nothing  '  better — ehild-like 
longed 

To  imitate,  not  seise  enough  to  aroid; 

Or  left  (by  mere  timidity  betrayed) 

The  plain  straight  road,  for  one  no  better 
chosen 

Than  if  their  wish  had  been  to  undermine 

Justice,  and  make  an  end  of  fAberty. 

(XI,  65-7.3) 
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(c) 

/  tatc  the  Sprinff  return,  trhen  /  wan  dead 
To  deeper  hope,  pet  had  I  joy  for  her. 
And  welcomed  her  benerolenee,  rejoiced 
In  common  with  the  Children  of  her  Love, 
1‘lantt,  in$eet$,  beantt  in  field  and  birdn  in 
bower. 

(d) 

I  worahipp’d  then  amonu  the  depth  of 
thingn 

An  mp  Houl  bade  me;  could  /  then  take 
part 

In  aught  but  admiration,  or  be  pleated 
IVifA  anp  thing  but  humhlrnent  and  lore; 
I  felt,  and  nothing  cite. 


/  taw  the  tpring  return,  and  could  rejoice. 
In  common  with  the  children  of  her  lore. 
Piping  on  bough,  or  tporting  on  freth 
fleldt 

Or  boidlp  teeking  plcaturc  nearer  hearen 
On  wingt  that  narigate  cerulean  tkiet. 
(XII.  33-7) 


Worthipping  then  among  the  depth  of 
thingt. 

At  pietp  ordained,  could  I  tubmit 
To  meatured  admiration,  or  to  aught 
That  thould  preclude  humilitp  and  loref 
I  felt,  obtcrced,  and  pondered.  (XII,  184-8) 


II.  The  aBterinks  in  the  following'  Kelections  indicate  omitted  lines  of  verse.  Please 
write  an  appropriate  line  for  insertion  in  each  selection,  and  then  give  full  and  cogent 
reasons  for  the  line  which  you  inserted. 


(») 

The  ttart  arc  mantiont  built  bp  nature't 
hand. 

And,  hapip,  there  in  the  tpiritt  of  the  blett 

Itwell,  clothed  (n  radiance,  their  immortal 
rett ; 

Huge  Ocean  thowt,  within  hit  pelioir 
ttrand, 

A  habitation  marcelloutlp  planned. 

For  life  to  occupp  (n  lore  and  rett; 

All  that  we  tee — it  dome,  or  rault,  or  nett. 

Or  fortrett,  reared  at  Xature’t  tage  com¬ 
mand. 

Glad  thought  for  everp  teatonl  but  the 
Spring 

Gave  it  while  caret  were  weighing  on  mp 
heart, 

'Hid  tong  of  birdt,  and  inteett  murmur¬ 
ing; 

And  while  the  pouthful  pear't  prolifir 
art — 

Of  bud,  leaf,  blade,  and  flower  -  -wat  fath¬ 
oning. 


Wordsworth 


(b) 

The  dap  it  gone,  and  all  itt  tweett  arc 
gone! 

Sweet  voice,  tweet  lipt,  toft  hand,  and 
tofter  breatt. 

Warm  breath,  tranced  whitper,  tender 
temitonc, 

Hright  epet,  accomplith'd  thape,  and 
lang'rout  waitt ! 

Faded  the  flower  and  all  itt  budded 
charmt. 

Faded  the  tight  of  beautp  from  mp  epet. 

Faded  the  thape  of  beautp  from  mp  armt. 

Faded  the  voice,  warmth,  whitenett,  para- 
dite — 

Vanith'd  unteatonablp  at  that  of  eve, 

Wfcfw  flic  dutk  holidap—or  holinight 

Of  fragrant-curtain'd  love  begint  to  weave 

The  woof  of  darknett  thick,  for  hid  dc- 
ligh  t ; 

Hut,  at  Vre  read  Loce’t  mittal  through 
today. 


Keats 


(c) 

Thit  ride  wat  mp  delight.  I  lore  all  watte 
And  tolitarp  placet;  where  we  tatle 
The  pleature  of  believing  what  we  ter 
It  boundlett,  at  we  irith  our  toult  to  be: 
•  ••••••• 

More  barren  than  itt  billowt;  and  pet  more 
Than  all,  with  a  remembered  friend  I  lore 
To  ride  at  then  /  rode; — for  the  wind* 
drove 

The  living  tprap  along  the  tunnp  air 
Into  our  facet. 

Shelle.v 


(d) 

With  little  rhpmc,  lett  reaton,  if  you 
pleatc. 

The  name  of  poet  map  be  got  with  rate. 

Shall  ever  turn  pour  head  to  anp  ute; 

Write  but  like  Wordtworth,  lire  betide  a 
lake. 

.And  keep  pour  buthp  lockt  a  pear  from 
make; 

Then  print  pour  book,  once  more  return  to 
town, 

.And  bopt  than  hunt  pour  bardthip  up  and 
down. 

Byron 
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IFF.  Tlie  folFowing  passages  are  from  famiFiar  autliors,  aFttiougFi  you  l>ave  not  been 
assigned  these  poems  for  this  course.  .\acrit>e  each  of  these  seFections  to  a  specific 
poet,  and  give  detaiied  and  convincing  reasons  for  your  choice. 


(a) 

Thou  art  the  tcine  tcho$e  drunkenneim  i$ 
all 

IF’c  can  dcnirc,  O  Late!  anti  happy  Moiilg, 

Kre  from  thy  chic  the  liiirtM  of  aiitiiiiin 
fall 

I'atch  thee,  anil  feed  from  their  o'rrfloirinf/ 
hoicht 

ThounandH  irho  thirst  tor  thine  iinihroiiial 
deir ; — 

Thou  art  the  radiuncr  which  where  oeron 
roIlM 

InrcHteth  it;  and  when  the  htaremt  are 
blue 

Thou  flllegt  them;  and  when  the  earth  <« 
fair 

The  Hhadow  of  thy  inoriny  winyt  imbue 

Itg  ilegerfg  and  itn  mountaing,  till  they 
wear 

neauty  like  gome  liyht  robe; — thou  ever 
goaregf 

Ainony  the  towerg  of  men,  and  an  goft  air 

In  gpriny,  which  moreg  the  una wakened 
foregt, 

Clothiny  with  leareg  itg  brancheg  bare  and 
bleak. 

Thou  float egl  amony  men. 

(e) 

I  gunny  ghaft  did  I  bthold. 

From  gky  to  earth  It  glauled: 

\nd  poigtd  therein  a  bird  go  bold 
Kweet  bird  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  gfink,  hr  roge,  he  twinkled,  he  tridled 
Within  that  ghaft  of  gunny  migt ; 

llig  eyeg  of  ftre,  hig  beak  of  yold, 

\ll  rlge  of  amethygt ! 


FV.  Fioth  of  the  following  poems  by 
.Analy/e  lioth  in  as  much  detail  as  possible, 
one  as  stiperior  to  the  other. 

(a) 

It  floirg  throuyh  old  hugh'd  F.yypt  and  itg 
gandg. 

Like  gome  yrare  miyhty  thouyht  thriadiny 
a  dream. 

And  timeg,  and  thinyg,  yg  in  that  rigion, 
geem 

Keepiny  atony  it  their  eternal  gtandg,--- 
Careg,  plllarg,  pyramldg,  the  ghepherd 
bandg 

That  roamed  throuyh  the  youny  world,  the 
ylory  extreme 

Of  hlyh  Frgogtrig,  and  that  gouthern  beam. 
The  lauyhiny  queen  that  cauyht  the 
world' g  yreal  handg. 


(b) 

The  last  of  our  steerg  on  the  board  hag 
been  gpread, 

.ind  the  lagt  flagk  of  trine  in  our  goblet  Ig 
red : 

Vp,  up,  my  brace  kingmen!  belt  gwordg 
and  beyone. 

There  are  danyerg  to  dare,  and  there’g 
gpoil  to  be  won. 

The  eyeg,  that  go  lately  mix'd  ylanreg  with 
ourg. 

For  a  gpace  mugt  be  dim,  ag  they  yaze 
from  the  towerg. 

And  gtrire  to  digtinyuigh  throuyh  tempegt 
and  gloom 

The  prance  of  the  gteed  and  the  togg  of  the 
plume. 

The  rain  ig  degeendiny ;  the  wind  rigeg 
loud; 

.ind  the  moon  her  red  beacon  hag  ceil'd 
with  a  cloud; 

'Tig  the  better,  my  mateg!  for  the  warder'g 
dull  rye 

Shall  in  confidence  glum  her,  nor  dream  tee 
are  nlyh. 

Id) 

Why  do  I  pralgc  a  peach 
Vot  on  my  wall,  no,  nor  within  my  reach  t 

Herauge  /  gee  the  bloom 
.\ud  geent  the  frayrance  many  gtepg  from 
home. 

Permit  me  gtill  to  pralge 
The  higher  yeniug  of  departed  dayg. 

Some  are  there  yet  who,  nurged 
In  the  game  clime,  are  riyoroug  ag  the 
firgt, 

.And  nerer  wagte  their  hourg 
(Ardent  for  action)  amony  meadow 
flowerg. 

Flomantic  poets  are  upon  the  river  Nile, 
and  give  specific  reasons  for  your  choice  of 

fh) 

Son  of  the  old  moon- mountaing  .African/ 
t:hlrf  of  the  Pyramid  and  Crocodile  ’ 
ilV  call  thee  fruitful,  and,  that  eery  while, 
A  degert  ftllg  our  geelny’g  inward  gpan; 
\urgr  of  gwart  not  long  gince  the  world 
began, 

irt  thou  go  fruitful?  or  dogt  thou  beguile 
Such  men  to  honor  thee,  who,  worn  with 
toil, 

Reg!  for  a  gpace  'twixt  Cairo  and  Decant 
O  may  dark  faneieg  err!  They  gurely  do; 
'Tig  ignorance  that  makeg  a  barren  wagte 
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Then  coma  a  mightier  eilence,  item  and 
•trong, 

At  of  a  tcorld  left  empty  of  iti  throng. 

And  the  roid  weight  on  ut;  and  then  we 
wake. 

And  hear  the  fruitful  ttream  lapting  along 
'Twiset  riUaget,  and  think  how  we  thall 
take 

Our  own  calm  journey  on  for  human  take. 

There  were,  of  course  no  “right” 
answers.  My  interest  was  in  making 
the  student  demonstrate  perceptivity 
and  suljstantiate  his  judgment  intelli¬ 
gently.  I  summarize  high  points  in 
the  test: 

1.  (a)  In  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  T/u  Prelude  (Oxford  Standard  Au¬ 
thors)  Ernest  de  Selincourt  states. 
“The  feeble  statement  [of  the  1805 
text]  is  strengthened  to  [that  of 
1850].”  Students  concurred  with  this 
judgment,  twenty-three  out  of  twenty- 
six  preferring  the  1850  version, 

(b)  “More  passionate  and  more 
contemptuous,”  asserts  de  Selinoourt 
concerning  the  1805  version.  Students 
voted  twenty  to  six  for  the  earlier  ver¬ 
sion.  One  commented  on  the  1850 

II.  It  U  disconcerting  to  discover  how 
rhyme  scheme  or  tick  off  iambic  pentameter. 

(•) 

We  know  unrnrthy  glory  ere  we  part 
Joyt  to  outrun  my  melancholy  ttart 
fftroket  of  comfort  on  my  aging  heart 
The  tpell  which  made  my  tout  a  beauteout 
part 

The  world  anew,  a  prime  and  bleited  part 
The  foyout  feeling  of  my  inner  heart 
A  coverlet— triumphant  nature't  part 
lit  truth,  I  felt  my  caret  from  me  depart 


Wordsworth  wrote: 

Abodet  where  eelf-ditturbanee  hath  no 
part 


Of  all  beyond  ittelf,  thou  dott  bedew 
Oreen  ruthet  like  our  riven,  and  dott  tatte 
The  pleatant  tun-rite.  Oreen  itlet  hatt 
thou  too. 

And  to  the  tea  at  happily  dott  hatte. 


reading,  “The  zing  gone  from  it,”  and 
another  “Now  who’s  displaying  mere 
timidity?” 

(c)  Students  chose  the  earlier  se¬ 
lection,  sixteen  to  ten.  The  last  line 
of  1805  caused  one  to  gag,  “Sounds 
like  the  random  chapter  headings  from 
a  secondary  school  textbook  in  biol¬ 
ogy.”  Several  asserted  that  the  1850 
version  seemed  right  out  of  the  18tb 
century,  echoing  de  Selinoourt’s  ra- 
mark,  “Such  lines  would  have  adorned 
The  Seasond:  The  Prelude  can  spare 
them.” 

(d)  Twenty-two  out  of  twenty-six 
students  preferred  the  earlier  version. 
Only  two  students  failed  to  comment 
on  the  significant  shift  of  ideology. 

many  students  are  unable  to  figure  out  a 
The  passable  lines  follow: 

(b) 

Delight  my  tentet  ttill  <a  am’rout  play 
I’ve  wept  that  night  mutt  take  my  joy 
away 

The  loom  of  lore  renewt  iti  wond’rout  wag 
The  Phoenix  mood  will  ehate  thit  mood 
away 

Itt  tweett  grow  dim  at  dutk  and  watte 
away 

Receive  it  with  a  latt  tweet  kitt,  /  pray 
Tonight  ril  eapture  lore’s  fruitt  while  I 
may 

I  will  impriton  it  In  minttreVt  lay 
Pve  dreamt  but  of  fair  nature’t  happy 
play 

Through  Might,  through  Death,  Ut  mem’rg 
guidet  my  way 

ril  tleep  and  In  my  dreamt  ting  iMve’t 
tweet  lay 

Pve  gained  another  jewel  to  lore  alway 
Keats  wrote : 

He’ll  let  me  tleep,  teeing  I  fatt  and  pray 
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(c) 

The  rippling  aurfaced  ocean  atceepa  aahore 
The  lonly  tcaate  of  a  deaerted  ahore 
Limitleaa  aa  orean  tcithout  ahore 
The  aea  lapa  quietly  on  the  diatant  ahore 
To  aome  far  diatant.  aolitary  ahore 
.!«  fathomleaa  aa  thia  mat  ocean'a  floor 
Aloof,  aa  oeean,  herdleaa  of  ita  roar 
Our  aoula,  lehieh  far  beyond  the  aea  may 
aoar 


Shelley  wrote  in  “Jiiliun  and  Maddulo*’ 
(1.  18)  : 

And  aueh  uaa  thia  vide  orean,  and  thIa 
ahore 

III.  (a)  Shelley’s  Fragment  VI  of 
“Prince  Athanase”  was  identified: 
Shelley  17,  Keats  6,  Wordsworth  2, 
Coleridge  1. 

(b)  Scott’s  poem  was  identified: 
Scott  16,  Byron  9,  Coleridge  1. 

(c)  Coleridge’s  Song  from  “Zapo- 
lyta”  was  identified:  Coleridge  12, 
Wordsworth  6,  Blake  4,  Keats  2,  Shel¬ 
ley  1,  Southey  1,  Byron  1. 

(d)  lAndor’s  poem  was  identified : 
Landor  14,  Byron  6,  Keats  2,  Blake  1, 
Coleridge  1,  Hunt  1,  Wordsworth  1. 

IV.  Both  these  sonnets  were  in  the 
semester  readings,  but  I  carefully 
avoided  discussing  them  in  class.  Two 
students  stated  that  (b)  was  by  Keats ; 
no  one  identified  (a).  The  question 
was  intended  to  permit  a  judgment  un¬ 
prejudiced  by  sure  knowledge  of  au¬ 
thorship.  Nineteen  students  preferred 
(a)  by  Leigh  Hunt,  while  seven  chose 
the  sonnet  by  Keats.  Six  students  dis¬ 
cussed  the  poems  without  any  reference 
to  them  as  sonnets. 


(d) 

Hut  Merer  think  delirioua  Southey'a  muae 
Only  aearehera  for  a  aerew  that’a  looar 
No  careful,  honeat  wooing  of  (^0  muae 
If  talk  of  birda  and  beea  and  thought  a 
obtuae 

Not  beauty,  art,  nor  any  aueh  excuae 
Neither  form,  nor  aenae,  nor  quick'nluy 
muae 

No  Engliah  apeech,  which  you  ao  much  mia- 
uae 

Should  frienda  condemn,  guffaw,  and  aay, 
"No  Muae 

No  ancient  booka  no  learning  that  yon 
chooae 

Byron  wrote  In  "Hints  from  Horace" 
(1.  473)  : 

So  that  not  tuna  of  helteborlc  Juice 

Space  limitations  prevent  further 
analysis,  and  since  the  class  consisted 
of  only  26  students,  elaborate  deduc¬ 
tions  would  be  unwise.  This  was  an 
evening  class  of  mature  people,  aver¬ 
aging  about  24  years  of  age.  Non- 
fneetious  objections  were  raised  only 
to  the  second  question,  and  this  was 
the  sole  question  for  which  some  per¬ 
sons  left  complete  blanks.  No  one 
complained  that  the  examination  as  a 
whole  was  unjust.  While  many 
claimed  that  such  tests  as  a  steady  diet 
would  induce  more  ulcers  than  a  busi¬ 
ness  recession,  students  generally 
agreed  that  it  was  a  stimulating  relief 
from  conventional  examinations.  I 
found  the  papers  interesting  reading, 
but  when  it  came  to  grading  I  started 
to  yearn  for:  Unferth  was  (a)  Beo¬ 
wulf’s  loyal  thane  (b)  A  magic  sword 
(c)  A  taunting  courtier.  Should  ex¬ 
aminations  in  English  literature  be  ob¬ 
jective  or  subjective? 


Curricularizing  Pupil  Evaluation 

By  Iiroil  B.  WOOD 

I’uiversUy  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon 


The  full  effpctiveiifss  of  pupil  evnl- 
uatiou  techtiiqu4‘8  uiid  iiistru- 
ineutg  is  lost  when  teachers  fail 
to  re(v*jruize  the  nevernl  purpos(‘8  which 
they  may  serve.  Traditionally,  tests 
have  lK*en  used  to  deternnne  the 
amount  of  projrress  made  hy  the  pupil, 
or  his  status  in  terms  of  a  •rroup. 
Thew  represent  (|uite  legitimate  uses 
if  the  instruments  are  valid  in  terms  of 
th<*  accej)ted  ol>je<*tives  of  education. 
However,  the  tests  should  la*  used  as 
part  of  the  learning  proeess,  not  only 
as  end  products  to  determine  the 
amount  of  learning  that  has  taken 
place.  Careful  analysis  of  the  results, 
planned  remedial  work,  and  pupil 
participation  in  th<*  preparation,  "iv- 
in^f,  ami  scoring:  of  the  tests,  help  to 
make  the  testa  more  interestiii"  and 
meaninjrfnl,  and  to  integrate  them  with 
other  phases  of  the  learniiifr  experience. 

However,  there  is  another  major  use 
of  evaluation  proeedun-s  that  has  been 
overlooked  hy  many  teachers.  Certain 
instruments  and  techni«iue8  may  have 
as  their  basic  purpose  the  mntivniion 
of  learning.  They  may  1m*  us<*d  as  the 
integrating  core  of  a  unit,  or  provide 
the  basis  fer  a  series  of  four  or  five 
daily  lesson  plans.  Such  instruments 
often  provide  for  measurement  of 
goals,  but  this  may  l>e  incidental  to 
their  major  purpose.  Several  examples 
of  such  instruments  follow. 

Interest  inventories  may  Im*  used  to 


stimulate  a  higher  level  and  broatler 
range  of  reading,  or  a  more  imagina¬ 
tive  approach  to  writing.  They  may 
Ik*  used  to  encourage  supjdementarv 
reading  and  research  in  science  an<l 
social  studies,  for  example,  into  bio¬ 
graphies,  source  materials,  and  r<*lated 
fiction.  Inventories  may  Ik*  use«l  to 
discover  latent  talents  and  interests  in 
the  fine  arts  ami  nmsic.  Fre«piently, 
the  opening  unit  of  a  year’s  work  is  an 
exploratory  one.  developed  around  an 
appropriate  interest  inventory. 

Wrenn’s  Study-Habits  Inventory'  is 
a  check-list  of  study  habits,  involving 
budg«*ting  of  time,  having  a  place  to 
study,  homework.-  reading  effectively, 
ami  similar  problems,  ^fany  high 
school  curriculums  include  a  unit  on 
“How  to  Study,”  or  “School  Adjust¬ 
ment,”  built  around  such  an  instru¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  the  checklist 
is  to  help  students  recognize  accepted 
goals  and  standards  more  than  to 
measure  their  status. 

Various  types  of  adjustment  inven¬ 
tories  offer  similar  j)os8ibilitiea.  ^fany 
schools  buibl  an  occupational  orienta¬ 
tion  unit  around  the  Kuder  Preference 
IterorrP.  The  objectives  of  sucb  a 
unit  center  on  helping  the  student  find 
his  general  vocational  interests  so  that 
he  may  begin  to  direct  his  e«lucational 
plans  toward  a  career.  The  Kuder 
Tteconl  may  lx*  used  during  th<*  first 
few  days  as  a  motivating  activity,  or 


1  ViibliRhed  by  Stanford  T'niversity  Prcaa,  Stanford,  Californin. 

5.  Illinois. 

2  I’tiblished  by  Soienee  Krseim'b  .Xssocintes.  228  South  Wnbnsb  .Xvenuc,  rhicajro 
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later  as  a  researcli  activity.  Giving 
clnes  only  to  general  areas  of  interest, 
it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  vocations.  It  may  l<‘ad  to  the 
use  of  8j)ecitic  vocational  aptitude  tests, 
Imt  basically  it  offers  a  challenging 
center  of  interest  around  which  to 
build  a  iinit. 

In  a  similar  manner  personality  and 
soeial  adjustment  inventories  may  be 
used  as  the  center  of  interest  in  units 
on  ‘‘Improving  Oneself,”  “The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Way,”  “Living  with  Others,” 
and  similar  orientation  units.  An  in- 
strumejit  such  as  the  Behavwr  Prefer¬ 
ence  PecoreP  is  adapted  to  various 
grade  levels  from  grade  4  to  12.  It 
presents  a  numl)er  of  social  situations, 
together  with  jwssible  course’s  of  action 
and  reasons  for  them.  Scores  are  de¬ 
rived  for  c(K)j»eration,  friendliness,  in¬ 
tegrity,  leadership,  responsibility,  and 
and  critical  thinking.* 

fine  juni(»r  high  school  develojK'd  a 
unit  on  personal  and  social  adjustment 
around  this  instrunumt.  Original  in¬ 
terest  in  the  unit  was  stimulated  by 
another  unit  on  democracy  ajt  a  form 
of  government.  Parallels  were  drawn 
between  “government”  (hmiocracv  and 
“p<*r8onal”  democracy.  Immediate 
stimulation  for  the  unit,  however,  was 


an  unfortunate  display  of  unsports¬ 
manlike  conduct  at  a  football  game. 
The  unit  was  oi>ened  with  a  discussion 
of  the  incident,  who  was  “right,”  who 
was  “wrong,”  how  it  could  have  Wn 
prevented,  and  what  to  do  about  it. 
Soon  other  “situations”  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  gradually  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ethics  l)egan  to  emerge.  The 
liehavior  Preference  Record  was  used 
early  in  the  unit,  and  afterwards  the 
students  wrote  similar  test  items  and 
prepared  an  instrument  of  their  own. 
The  class  then  s])onsore<l  a  school  wide 
study  of  “deriKxiratic  ideals”  and  ad¬ 
ministered  their  own  test  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  in  school.  Ultimately,  the  unit 
led,  for  this  class,  to  a  study  of  ethics 
and  moral  values,  and,  for  the  school 
as  a  whole,  to  the  development  of  a 
constructive  program  of  character  edu¬ 
cation.  The  interest  carried  over  into 
history  where  the  morality  of  certain 
historic  episodes  was  examined,  and 
into  English  where  movies  and  litera¬ 
ture  were  considered  in  a  new  light. 
Many  intangible  concomitants  of  learn¬ 
ing  l)egan  to  emerge. 

Finally,  as  an  outgrowth  of  this 
group  approach  to  improved  behavior, 
a  more  positive  program  of  guidance 


3  I’ubliKhed  by  t’nllfornin  Test  Bureau,  5916  Hollywood  Blvd.,  I,os  Atiffclra  28, 
California.  (Six  fomiH  available,  two  ein’h  for  intermediate,  junior  liigb,  and  senior 
bifrh  school  fi^rades. 

4  For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  test,  a  typical  item  follows; 

Situation : 

Jack  is  reading  a  library  boo|f  and  you  see  him  accidentally  tear  a  page.  Later 
be  tells  the  teacher  he  didn’t  tear  it,  but  that  you  did.  What  would  you  do? 

Courses  of  Action  (Check  one) 

-  (.\)  Tell  the  teacher  you  didn't  tear  it  and  don’t  know  who  did 

— ; -  (B)  Tell  the  teacher  you  didn’t  tear  it  but  you  saw  Jack  do  it 

— ; -  (C)  Tell  Jack  privately  to  tell  the  truth  or  you  will  tell 

- - -  (D)  Do  nothing 

Reasons (  Check  as  many  as  necessary) 

-  (a)  There’s  nothing  you  can  do  about  it 

-  (b)  It’s  not  right  to  “tattle” 

-  (c)  You  aren’t  to  blame 

-  (d)  .Tack  should  be  given  a  chance  to  tell  the  truth 

-  (e)  The  teacher  has  a  right  to  know  who  tore  it 

-  (f)  You  wouldn’t  want  .Tack  to  tell  on  you 

-  (g)  Jack  was  careless 
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and  counselling  developed.  Teachers  learning  process  and  cannot  e£Fectiyelj 
began  to  realize  their  individual  re-  be  divorced  from  it.  The  crucial  cri- 
sponsibilitj  for  personal  counselling  of  terion  of  nearly  every  evaluation  pro- 
pupils.  Non-directive  conferences  cedure  and  test  should  be,  “Is  this  an 
were  used  for  pupils  showing  anti-  integral  part  of  the  learning  experi- 
social  tendencies.  The  emphasis  for  ence?”  Curriculum  planners  should 
all  was  individual  and  group  control  give  more  attention  to  building  evalua- 
of  behavior,  or  self-discipline  rather  tion  activities  into  units  and  in  some 
than  externally  imposed  discipline.  cases  developing  units  around  them. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  Teachers  should  give  more  attention  to 
how  evaluation  instruments  and  tech-  their  motivation  value  and  to  more  ef- 
niques  can  be  made  an  integral  part  of  fective  use  of  the  results.  Pupil  evalu- 
the  curriculum.  As  Kilpatrick  pointed  ation  should  become  a  part  of  the  cur- 
out  years  ago,  evaluation  is  part  of  the  riculum. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

For  general  references,  aee : 

Helping  Teachers  Understand  Children.  Washington,  D.C. :  American  Council  on 
Education,  1045.  468  p. ;  and  Redl,  Fritz,  and  Wattenburg,  William  W.  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene  In  Teaching.  New  York:  Ilarcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1950.  454  p. 

For  apeciflc  leason  plana  on  aocial  beharior,  aee: 

Builia,  Harold  E.,  and  O’Malley,  Emily  E.  Human  Relations  in  the  Classroom. 
Wilmington,  Delaware :  Delaware  State  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  1047.  222  p. 

For  help  on  treatment  of  apeciflc  problems  auch  aa  lying,  cheating,  diaboneaty,  etc., 

see: 

Ouidanee  Handbook  for  Elementary  Schools.  Loa  Angeles.:  California  Teat  Bureau, 
1048.  p.  77-81 ;  and  Lonttit,  Chauncey  M.  “Personality  Problems,”  Chapter  XIII  it 
Clinical  Psychology.  New  York :  Harper  Brothers,  1947.  p.  488-554. 

For  a  modern  concept  of  discipline,  aee: 

SheviakoT,  George  V.,  and  Redl.  Fritz.  Discipline  for  Today's  Children  and  Youth. 
Washington,  D.  C. :  NEA  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1044. 
64  p. 
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Television  in  School,  College,  and  Com* 
mnnity.  By  Jennie  Waugh  Callahan. 
N.Y.  McOraw-Hill.  1953,  $4.75. 

This  books  deals  exclusively  with  educn* 
tional  television  and  the  people  who  are  at 
work  fashioning  TV-techniques  that  can 
teach  as  well  as  entertain.  The  volume 
surveys  the  programming  in  use  by  state, 
municipal  and  private  colleges  and  uni* 
versities  and  points  up  the  close  relation 
between  their  programming  and  produc¬ 
tion  techniques.  .\  dozen  production  scripts 
are  Included  and  these  were  selected  from 
TV  groups  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  in  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  community  health  groups  and  agen¬ 
cies.  The  great  possibilities  of  TV  us  a 
teaching  device  in  the  various  areas  are 
pointed  out  and  the  author  constantly 
stresses  the  close  relationship  between 
TV  writing  and  TV  production.  There  are 
very  detailed  descriptions  of  the  jobs  of 
those  who  work  in  television.  An  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography  will  be  of  especial  help 
to  those  who  are  doing  research  in  the 
field.— wi*a 

SucceMful  Teaching.  By  James  L.  Mur* 
sell.  N.Y.  McOraw-Hill.  1953.  $4.25. 

Succeatful  Teaching  first  appeared  in 
1946  and  since  that  time  the  book  has  be* 
come  one  of  the  standard  works  in  educa¬ 
tional  method.  The  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  this  second  edition  of  the 
work,  are  in  the  direction  of  clarification, 
condensation,  and  modernization  rather 
than  departures  in  purpose  and  aim.  The 
author  still  believes  that  teaching  must  be 
judged  by  its  results,  that  the  specific 
problem  of  teaching  is  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  sound  psychology  underlies 
successful  teaching.  The  second  edition 
is  bound  to  serve  the  profession  as  magni- 
cently  as  did  the  earlier  volume. — Wn.UAU 
P.  Sbabs,  New  York  University. 


Intergroup  Education.  By  Lloyd  and 
Elaine  Cook.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company.  1954.  $5.50. 

The  goals,  methods,  and  results  of  inter- 
group  education  are  presented  in  this 
forward-looking  book  by  Lloyd  and  Elaine 
('ook  of  the  College  of  Education  of  Wayne 
University.  Part  One  of  the  volume  states 
a  point  of  view  and  gives  a  brief  glimpse 
of  majority  and  minority  relations.  Part 
Two  analyzes  and  interprets  a  wide  range 
of  current  studies  of  prejudices  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  Much  of  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  here  is  in  the  form  of  case  studies 
with  sufficient  detail  to  make  each  ruse 
meaningful.  Part  Three  is  the  crux  of  the 
volume.  It  presents  the  problem  of  liber¬ 
alizing  attitudes  and  actions,  of  deepen¬ 
ing  skills  and  insights.  Chapters  in  this 
section  survey  change  methods,  state  a 
theory  of  human-rights  education  and  then 
develop  several  school  and  college  teach¬ 
ing  patterns.  Part  Four  concludes  the 
volume  with  a  review  and  with  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  further  study  for  students  who 
want  to  go  ahead.  The  book  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  one  for  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  in  our  democratic  society. — 
WiixiAM  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Lucrezia  Borgia.  By  Maria  Bellonci. 
Translated  by  Bernard  Wall.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  1954.  $5.00. 

The  conflicts  and  intrigues  of  15th  and 
16th  century  Italy  are  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  in  this  celebrated  biography  of  one 
of  the  most  colorful  women  of  the  high 
renaissance.  This  volume  is  generally  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  standard  work  on  the  Bor* 
gias  and,  after  being  translated  into  a  half 
dozen  or  more  languages,  now  comes  to 
readers  in  F'nglish.  History  remembers 
Lucrezia  Borgia  for  her  villainy,  but  Maria 
Bellonci  presents  this  daughter  of  Pope 
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Alexander  VI  aa  a  pasaionate  and  womanly 
fi^pire  moving  aomewhat  uncertainly 
through  the  panfeantry  of  the  Papal  court 
and  throuffh  the  intriguea  and  political 
chicanery  of  her  day.  Signora  ISellonci 
makea  it  very  clear  that  the  real  Lucrezia 
had  little  in  common  with  the  myth  which 
picturea  her  aa  a  raven-haired  poianner. 
There  are  excellent  picturea  of  theae  later 
daya  of  the  renaiaaance  and  of  the  vivid 
charactera  who  moved  acroas  Lucre/.ia'a 
path. — WiM.iAM  I*.  Seaeh,  New  York  I'ni- 
veraity. 

Pictorial  Hiatory  of  American  Shipa. 
lly  .lohen  and  Alice  Durant.  X.Y.  A.  S. 
Muriiea  and  Conipuny.  1953.  flO.OO. 

Thia  ia  an  entertaining,  informal  ac¬ 
count,  in  text  and  picturea,  of  maritime 
.\merican  from  the  Indian  canoe  to  tlie 
miMlern  l)lue-ril»bon  iinera.  The  acope  of 
the  volume  ia  both  wide  and  aweeping. 
Shipa  tliat  plougiied  the  high  aeaa  on<l 
thoae  that  navigate<l  inland  watera  are 
conaidered,  and  the  men  who  manned  tliem 
are  given  the  accolade.  Americana  liave 
alwaya  lieen  intereated  in  ahipa  and  thoae 
who  know  the  “Unite<l  Statea”  and  the 
*‘.\merica”  are  juat  aa  intereate<l  in  thinga 
martinie  aa  thoae  who  knew  the  “May¬ 
flower”  and  the  “Kinpreaa  of  China.”  Here 
ia  a  book  ail  will  enjoy.  It  packa  a  great 
deal  of  aound  American  hiatory  in  ita 
]iagea  of  picturea  and  text. — \Vii.i.iam  P. 
Srams,  New  York  Univeraity. 

Buasla:  A  Hiatory  and  an  Intrepreta- 
tlon.  Hy  Michael  T.  Florinaky.  N.Y.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1953.  Two  volumea, 
$15.00. 

Tlie  celebrated  Kuaaian  wholar,  M.  T. 
KIcrinaky,  has  written  much  on  Ruaaian 
hiatory  and  the  problema  of  twentieth- 
century  RuMiia.  None  of  hia  wrltinga, 
however,  haa  been  aa  broad  and  aa  exten- 
aive  aa  thia  two-volume  liiatory  of  Ruaaia 
which  covera  ita  field  from  the  earliest 
daya  through  the  formative  perl<Ml  of  the 
S<iviet  regime.  Dr.  Florinaky  has  divide<l 
this  monumental  study  into  parts  which 
coincide  with  the  change  of  the  capital 
from  Kief  to  Moscow,  from  Moscow  to 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  from  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Moscow  in  March,  1918.  Part  One 
deals  with  the  origins  and  early  history 


of  the  Russian  state.  The  second  part 
deals  with  the  first  Moscow  period  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  territorial  consolidation  of 
Muscovy  and  the  growth  of  monarchial 
absolutism.  Tlie  Saint  Petersburg  period 
presents  an  account  of  the  emergence  of 
Russia  as  a  European  power.  The  whole 
culture  of  Russia  ia  covered  and  there  is 
interesting  and  ]>ertinent  material  on  Rua¬ 
aian  life,  art,  inuaic,  and  literature  as  well 
as  iin  social,  political  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  .\n  extensive  bibliography  of  sources 
will  lie  especially  useful  to  those  engaged 
in  research  in  the  field. — Wii.i.iam  P.  Sears. 

Tea  and  Sympathy.  Hy  Robert  Ander¬ 
son.  New  York.  Random  House.  1953. 
$2.75. 

Tiu  and  SymixiUtu  ia  a  play  that  ahould 
lie  read  and  seen  liy  teachers  throughout 
the  land.  Like  The  ('hildrrn'n  Hourt,  of 
some  years  back,  this  play  ia  set  in  a 
school  and  deals  witii  a  problem  that  ia 
very  difficult  for  moat  teachers  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  ia  the  atory  of  an  individual 
who  is  helpleaa  against  the  opposition  of 
tlie  mass.  .Seldom  has  the  theme  of  homo¬ 
sexualism  been  more  sensibly  treated  in 
tlie  drama.  The  action  is  moving  and 
tense.  The  play  is  a  notable  contribution 
to  our  American  Tlieatre. — William  P. 
Skaks,  New  York  University. 

Seven  Years  In  Tibet.  Hy  Heinricli 
llarrer.  New  York.  K.  P.  Dutton.  $5.00. 

Tills  atory  of  the  escape  of  a  young  ad¬ 
venturer  from  a  Hritish  internment  camp 
in  India  during  World  War  II  and  his 
dramatic  trek  through  the  Himalayan 
passes  to  aanctuary  in  the  Forbidden  City 
of  Lhasa  is  packed  with  action.  Teachers, 
after  the  rigors  of  a  busy  day,  will  find 
this  a  book  that  wiiiJ  afford  them  great  re¬ 
laxation.  The  author,  a  noted  .\ustrinn 
mountain  climlier  and  skier,  was  with  the 
Nanga  Parbat  reconnaissance  group  in 
Karachi  awaiting  a  steamer  for  Europe, 
llarrer  and  a  companion  were  successful  in 
a  desjierate  attempt  to  escape.  Their  tor¬ 
tuous  journey  to  Tibet  took  some  twenty- 
odd  months.  During  this  time,  their  ad¬ 
ventures  were  hair-raising  to  put  it  mild¬ 
ly.’  There  are  forty  pages  of  photographs 
which  add  to  the  gripping  nature  of  Har- 
rer's  atory. — William  P.  Searh. 
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